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ABSTRACT 



The document describes the Changes Project, a participatory 
action research project conducted by adult learners at five adult literacy 
and education programs in Western Massachusetts. It is a 3-year project aimed 
at examining the impact of welfare reform, immigration reform, and the 
changing workplace on adult learners. The Changes Project is significant for 
four reasons: (1) through the use of participatory action research, it brings 

knowledge of adult learners into the national conversation about welfare and 
immigration reforms and the changing workplace; (2) by developing a model for 
understanding the complexity of the lives of adult learners affected by these 
issues, it broadens the discussion of the impact of these three issues; (3) 
the report describes the ways in which adult learners are resilient and 
proactive in the face of often difficult and challenging circumstances posed 
by these reforms and changes; and (4) the report can serve as a guide for 
learners and practitioners to learn and teach about issues of importance in 
their own lives and communities, and find ways to shape policies that affect 
them. It is concluded that such reforms and changes have made life more 
difficult for these adult learners, because detailed and intelligible 
information about the reforms can be hard to come by, work requirements make 
it harder to stay in school, and good jobs with promotion potential and 
benefits are increasingly difficult to get without sufficient skills and the 
English language skills that come with more schooling. Recommendations are 
made for learners, the educational community, employers, and legislators; the 
methodology is fully explained; and five appendices on site sections, 
references, survey instruments, a Mother's Day letter project, and theater 
pieces are included. (Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse for ESL Literacy Education) 
(Contains 42 references.) (KFT) 
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Welcome 



The Changes Project is a participatory action research project conducted by adult learners at 
five adult literacy and education programs in Western Massachusetts. This report is for you - 
learner, teacher, funder, researcher - everyone who cares about what’s happening in adult 
literacy and education. This report is also for us, the creators of this project, because after 
three years of intense, challenging, difficult and rewarding work, we want to share what we’ve 
learned about the impact of welfare reform, immigration reform and the changing nature of 
work on adult learners. We hope you will take what we know, borrow and steal from it, make 
copies and hand them out, use them in your classroom in order to move forward with your 
own work. 

Telling our story - orally and in writing - at the many conference presentations we’ve done, 
it was apparent that the whole of the story is essential for the full meaning of the parts to be 
clear. So, you hold in your hands the whole. You also hold the parts and we’ve crafted a 
document that we think will allow you to find your way to your own understanding of the 
research we’ve done. Use the Table of Contents to dig into our story first in the place that 
you are most curious about. Allow your experience there and the questions that arise to guide 
where you go next. We’ve captured the whole, but we invite you to make your own path 
through it. 

As you read, keep in mind that this project was shaped by the people for whom these issues 
have the greatest resonance; they are also at the greatest risk from the impact of welfare 
reform, immigration reform and the changing nature of work. We want to thank them, and 
everyone else who made this project possible: 

Center for New Americans 

Carolyn Cushing, 

Site Research Facilitator 

Bussarakum Humphrey 
Janet Jimenez 
Ivonne Rivera 

International Language Institute of 
Massachusetts 

Blanca Dominguez 
Jenny Genge-Perez 
Yoon Joo Lee 
Ileana Pino 

Renata Watson, 

Site Research Facilitator 



Mentor Program 
Ivelisse Bonafont 
Virgen Claudio 
Betty Falcon 
Cynthia McBride 
Crystal Quiles 
Krystal Recor 
Alicia Roberts 
Maria Santana 
Ann Scott, 

Site Research Facilitator 
Rhonda Soto 
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Read/Write/Now Adult and Family 
Learning Center 

Yong Anderson 
Miguel Cruzado 
Karen Gladden 
Les Graham 
Lou Leduc 
Sarah Lockett 
Joan Moultrie 
Karen Rivera 

Sherry Russell, 

Site Research Facilitator 

Bob Wakem 

University of Massachusetts/ 
Amherst’s Labor/Management 
Workplace Education Program 

Ramona Balicki 
Peter Baumann 
Lee Christian 
Bill Coleman 

Leslie Fraser, 

Site Research Facilitator 

Eugenie Harvey 
Linda Hillenbrand 
Ken Kushi 
Frank Olbris 
Richard Plowucha 
Sandy Stiles 
Ted Tabaka 
Linda Wallack 
Lynn Zlotnick 



Western Regional Support Center 
of the System for Adult Basic 
Education Support at Holyoke 
Community College 

Alexandra C. Risley Schroeder, 
Project Coodinator 

Research Advisory Group 

Judy Hofer, 

World Education 

Joseph Connolly, 

University of Massachusetts/Amherst 

Daria Fisk, 

University of Massachusetts/Amherst 

Methodological Consultant 

Gretchen Rossman 
School of Education , 

University of Massachusetts/Amherst 

Evaluator 

Rose Sackey-Milligan 

Significant assistance with report 
preparation was provided by 
Amy Dryansky and David Wicks. 
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Terms and abbreviations that you will encounter throughout this report : 

ABE - Adult Basic Education 

ESOL - English for Speakers of Other Languages 

GED - General Equivalency Diploma 

SRF - site research facilitators (See below for explanation.) 

Participant - We use this to refer to those learners we spoke with in interviews, focus groups, 
heard from in writing workshops and those who responded to surveys. 

Researcher - We use this to refer to any member of the five research teams. We use this inter- 
changeably with “team member”. 

Team member - This also refers to any member of the five research teams. We use this inter- 
changeably with “researcher”. 

Site research facilitator - This term refers to any one of the five half-time staff who were 
members of a research team and who worked with the other researchers on the team. 
Refugee - Those who are allowed to enter the U.S. because they are unable or unwilling to 
return to their country because of persecution or a well-founded fear of persecution 
based on such factors as race, religion, or political opinion. 

Immigrant - People from another country who are admitted by the U.S. government, and 
allowed to live in the U.S. as Legal Permanent Residents and who can, after three to 
five years, apply for citizenship. 

Undocumented - Those living in the U.S. without permission of the U.S. government. 
Newcomer - A term we use to refer to those who are new to the U.S. In our usage, it includes 
refugees, immigrants, migrants, Puerto Rican born U.S. citizens and those who are 
undocumented. 

Workers - This refers to those individuals we spoke with regarding the changing workplace 
who were working when we spoke with them. 

Job seekers - This refers to those individuals we spoke with or heard from regarding the 
changing workplace who were looking for work when we spoke with them. 

Participating Program abbreviations 
CNA - Center for New Americans 

RWN - Read/Write/Now Adult and Family Learning Center 
MP - Mentor Program 

UM/LMWEP - University of Massachusetts/Amherst Labor/Management Workplace 
Education Program (sometimes abbreviated as LMWEP) 

ILI - International Language Institute of Massachusetts 

SABES West - the Western Regional Support Center of the Massachusetts System for Adult 
Basic Education Support located at Holyoke Community College 
HCC - Holyoke Community College 
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Executive Summary 

The Changes Project is a three-year research project examining the impact of welfare reform, 
immigration reform and the changing workplace on adult learners. This regional study is a 
collaboration between Holyoke Community College’s Western Regional Support Center of 
the Massachusetts System for Adult Basic Education Support and five adult literacy and 
education programs in Western Massachusetts. Our work paints a unique picture of the 
impact of these issues on adult learners at these literacy and education programs: 

• Center for New Americans 

• International Language Institute of Massachusetts 

• Mentor Program at Holyoke Community College 

• Read/Write/Now Adult and Family Learning Center of the Springfield Library 
and Museums 

• University of Massachusetts at Amherst’s Labor/Management Workplace 
Education Program 



The Changes Project is significant for four reasons: 

Through the use of participatory action research it brings the knowledge of adult 
learners into the national conversation about welfare reform, immigration 
reform and the changing nature of work. 

National conversations about welfare reform, immigration issues and the way work is chang- 
ing rarely include the voices of those most directly affected by these changes. This report 
brings the insight and experience of 620 adult learners into focus, including current and 
former welfare recipients, refugees, immigrants and migrants, workers and displaced workers 
ranging in age from 18-82 years. With clear and strong voices, these learners describe the 
impact they experience and offer recommendations to shape education and social policy. 

By developing a model for understanding the complexity of the lives of adult learners 
affected by the issues, it broadens the discussion of the impact of these three issues. 

Through this project, we’ve developed a conceptual model of a “web of support” to illustrate 
the ways adult learners bring together the diverse resources available to them to pursue their 
education and life goals. This network includes practical supports, inner resources, personal 
supports and institutional supports. We saw that we could not understand how these three 
issues affect learners without also examining the complex networks of support in which 
individuals pursue their education and life goals. 
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Those who shape policies and classroom practice must understand how their actions affect 
the strands within an individual’s web - how policies and practices intersect with, reshape, add 
to or eliminate a learner’s supports. “One -size -fits- all” policies do not fit because learners are 
not all one size - they have different contexts, needs, strengths and supports that make up 
their web, the unique landscapes of their lives. 



The report describes the ways in which adult learners are resilient and proactive 
in the face of often difficult and challenging circumstances ; this in turn helps 
dispel misconceptions about these adults and their peers. 

Most striking to us, the webs of support revealed in the Changes Project contain strands that 
are not about having, getting or receiving support from an individual or institution, but 
about giving support to others. Giving support helps to strengthen the recipient’s web but 
can also strengthen the giver’s. 

Most of the people we talked to spoke of their desire to be independent so that they can 
provide for, care for and inspire themselves and others. They were working hard to achieve 
this through a combination of their own efforts as learners and workers and by making use 
of supports available to them from public assistance, immigration agencies, their workplaces, 
families, and communities. 

This determination and resiliency is evident in the face of the impact of welfare reform, immi- 
gration reform and the changing nature of work. 

The Impact of Welfare Reform 

The specific policies learners talk about most - those that have the greatest impact - 
are the two-year time limit on benefits; the work requirement, which requires people 
with school-aged children to perform either volunteer or paid work for twenty hours 
a week; and the Family Cap Law, which denies welfare benefits to any children born 
after the two-year time limit has been applied to their parent’s case. 

The majority of the adult learners we talked to say welfare reform makes it difficult 
for them to remain in school. Many learners report missing classes and dropping out 
of school in order to comply with welfare regulations. Without more schooling, 
many learners on welfare will struggle desperately to support themselves and their 
families once their benefits end. To make matters worse, learners report that impor- 
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tant information about welfare policy and regulations is often unavailable, not known 
to the caseworker, or not made available to recipients who need English language 
translation or who lack the ability to read and write. 

The resilience of many of those we heard from has been gready challenged by welfare 
reform. Despite this, people continue to find ways to strive toward their goals, care 
for their families, and keep their dreams of a better future alive. 

The Impact of Immigration Reform 

Our findings indicate that immigrants and other newcomers are confused about or 
unaware of how the changing immigration laws and regulations affect them. As with 
welfare, accurate and accessible information is difficult to get about changing visa 
status, applying for a Green Card or becoming a U.S. citizen. In addition, immi- 
grants are confused about the public benefits they are legally eligible to receive and 
concerned about how receiving benefits will impact their immigration status. Some 
students have incorrect information, others wrongly believe that they are completely 
ineligible for public benefits. 

The immigrants and refugees told us how important they believe education is to 
getting a better future. They also told us about some of the barriers they face in 
pursuing an education, many of which are related to their immigration status. 
It is clear that immigrants and refugees need support to learn English and to under- 
stand how various U.S. systems, like health care, education, employment and 
immigration, work. 

The Impact of the Changing Workplace 

Our findings on the impact of the changing nature of work describe the tensions 
between jobs and education and the impact of technology. They present a picture of 
how workers view their treatment in the workplace as well as the desire for change 
engendered by these experiences. They also detail personal and institutional barriers 
that workers face both as they enter the workplace and as they seek to advance in 
the workplace. 

While work is in some instances changing for some of those we heard from, for 
others it remains the same. Nonetheless, in both these groups respect is a dominant 
theme in the data, and what is abundantly clear is the desire to seek jobs or move 
into jobs that offer more respect, pay, or a different kind of challenge. 



The Changes Project can serve as a guide for learners and practitioners to learn 
and teach about issues of importance in their lives and their communities , and 
find ways to shape policies that affect them. 

The Changes Project report is for you - learner, teacher, funder, researcher - everyone who 
cares about what’s happening in adult literacy and education. We invite you to read the full 
report, and as you do, keep in mind that this project was shaped by the people for whom 
these issues have the greatest resonance; they are also at the greatest risk from the impact of 
welfare reform, immigration reform and the changing nature of work. 

The experience and expertise of those learners serves as a basis for further discussion about 
the ways in which social policies and trends intersect with adult learners’ achievement of their 
education goals. Our findings and recommendations bring focus to areas of challenge for 
learners, educators and policy makers and highlight avenues for reshaping policy and practice. 
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Introduction 

The Changes Project is a three-year research project on the impact of welfare reform, immi- 
gration reform and the changing workplace on adult learners. Fourteen adult literacy 
programs in Western Massachusetts identified the purpose and focus of the study. These 
programs came together to determine the most critical research question for adult learners in 
literacy and education programs across the region. While not all of the programs went on to 
take an active role in this study, it is considered a regional effort by both the participating and 
non-participating programs. 



Our Question and Our Focus 

As adult learners, literacy practitioners and researchers, the question has never been whether 
or not welfare reform, immigration reform, or the changing workplace have an impact on 
adult learners; we see it everyday. Our work has been to determine what the impact is - to 
paint as complete a picture as possible of the impact. The more we know about that impact 
the better able we will be to ensure that the usefulness and quality of the 
educational services we provide is as high as it can be. A clear picture will enable 
us to help shape and craft policies and programs that support adults to achieve 
their educational goals. 

In the course of this project, we set out to learn more about: 

• Effects of welfare reform, immigration reform, and the changing 
requirements of the workplace on adult learners at five adult literacy 
programs in Western Massachusetts. 

• Ways in which adult learners respond to and accommodate immi- 
gration reform, welfare reform and the changing requirements of the 
workplace as they pursue their goals through education. 

• How practitioners and programs can alter educational services to be 
more effective given welfare reform, immigration reform, and the 
changing requirements of the workplace. 

• Ways in which policies can be more responsive to the needs of adult 
learners as they deal with these three issues. 

Purpose of Research 

Welfare reform, new immigrant legislation, and the changing workplace are among the most 
critical issues facing adult learners who wish to acquire basic literacy skills, attain their GED, 
enroll in an English for Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL) class or upgrade their skills 
in the workplace. It is important for us, as educators and those who work closely with 
adult learners, to understand the impact of these issues on adult learners as they pursue their 



At the dose of one of the 
Mentor Project's focus groups, 
participants were asked if they 
had any final comments. 

One woman, a community 
college student, welfare 
recipient, and single parent had 
this to say: "We want someone 
out there to read our words. 
Get [our words] out there. 

Give [them] to the 
government!" 
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educational goals. The more we know about impact the better able we will be to ensure that 
the usefulness and quality of the educational services available is as high as it can be and that 
policies and programs support adults working to achieve their educational goals. 

Background on the Need for Adult Basic Education 

The need for adult basic education is both great and inadequately met across the nation and 
in our region. We know from the 1993 National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS), funded by 
the United States Department of Education, that lacking education has wide and severe ram- 
ifications. Specifically, the survey found that: 

• More than 20% of adults read at or below a fifth grade level - far below the 
level needed to earn a living wage. Adults with low literacy skills earn the 
least, and of those adults receiving welfare, almost 50% do not have a high 
school diploma or a GED. Forty-three percent of people with the lowest 
literacy skills live in poverty and 70% have no job or a part-time job. 

• Nearly 32 million people in the United States speak languages other than 
English, and programs that serve them are full, with waiting lists of several 
months to several years. 

• Because the literacy levels of children are strongly linked to the educational 
achievement of their parents, especially their mothers, children of parents 
who are undereducated and unemployed are five times more likely to drop 
out of school than children of employed parents. 

• In the workplace, over 60% of front-line workers in the goods-producing 
industry cannot match information in a text to the required task if any infer- 
ence is involved and cannot integrate information from several sources. 

In Western Massachusetts, the need for adult education services is in line with the need the 
NALS outlined for the nation. According to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts Board of 
Library Commissioners Long Range Program (1991-1996), there are 1.3 million adults in 
Massachusetts without a high school diploma, and 600,000 whose literacy levels are below a 
fifth grade level. In particular, the immigrant and non-English speaking population is grow- 
ing at a faster rate in New England than in other regions of the country. 
It is estimated that in 1990, 75% of all jobs in Massachusetts required at least a high school 
education, and by 2000, a 12th grade education will be required for most entry-level work. 
Despite the need for educational services, the Massachusetts Coalition for Adult Education 
has found that existing programs serve only three-and-a-half percent of adults needing liter- 
acy and adult education programs. 

13 



The learners we talked with - 
newcomers, current and former 
welfare recipients and workers - 
told us over and over again 
how important school was 
to their ability to gain the 
specific skills and information 
they need to manage their lives 
and to feel less dependent 
on others. 
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Purposes Adults Identify for Pursuing Adult Basic Education 

In 1993, the National Institute for Literacy released Equipped for the Future: A Customer- 
Driven Vision for Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning. EFF, as it is more commonly known, 
delineates what was heard from more than 1500 adult learners from programs across the 
country. Those adults voiced their “purposes” in pursuing education, which as EFF notes, are 
purposes not about context- or time-specific accomplishments, but “fundamental [purposes] 
that express the social and cultural meaning or significance of the accomplishments 
for individuals engaged in defining themselves as competent actors in the world.” These 
purposes are: 



• Literacy for access and orientation 

• Literacy as voice 

• Literacy for independent action 

• Literacy as a bridge to the future 

These are the reasons adult learners engage in educational activities. If educa- 
tion is the way that adults are able to locate themselves, be heard, take action 
and build a future, it is important that we understand the way policies and 
social currents impact the pursuit and attainment of these educational goals and 
purposes. 



"I came back to school 
because I want to know how to 
read better and because I want 
to know myself better" 

A literacy learner 



Who We Are 

This regional study was a collaboration between Holyoke Community College’s Western 
Regional Support Center of the Massachusetts System for Adult Basic Education Support 
(SABES West) and five adult literacy and education programs: the Center for New Americans, 
the International Language Institute of Massachusetts, the Mentor Program at Holyoke 
Community College, the Read/Write/Now Adult and Family Learning Center of the 
Springfield Library and Museums and the University of Massachusetts/Amherst’s 
Labor/Management Workplace Education Program. 

Research Teams 

There were five research teams, one per partner program. The project coordinator worked 
out of the SABES West office. Each team was comprised of adult learners from that program 
and a half-time Site Research Facilitator (SRF). Site Research Facilitators both facilitated 
teams and were members. Teams ranged in size from 3 to 14. Teams worked independently 
of one another, coming together three times to conduct analysis across the three issues. Two 
teams researching the same issue(s) came together periodically. Teams also came together to 

do seven presentations, five of them at national and state conferences, and for celebrations. 

\ 
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Looking across the five teams, the following list describes the core group of 34 researchers 
who engaged in this project: we are whom we studied. (Eight other learners participated as 
researchers but were unable to sustain their commitment due to intervening factors which 
included getting a job, personal issues, illness, needing to leave the program due to reaching 
the welfare time limit, being too overwhelmed by the requirements of welfare reform, 
continuing schooling at another institution, and changing job requirements.) 

Our education levels: 

• Two of us were literacy learners. 

• Thirty- two of us had high school diplomas. 

• Nine of us were ESOL learners. 

• Twenty-two of us were enrolled in higher education, or possessed college degree. 

Our connections to the issues: 

• Ten of us were current or former welfare recipients. 

• Four of us were newcomers to the U.S. and four of us were newcomers to the U.S. 
mainland, originally from Puerto Rico. 

• We came from the following countries: Brazil, Colombia, Dominican Republic, 
Korea, Thailand, and the United States. 

• Thirty-two of us were employed (14 at UM/Amherst and 18 at other workplaces). 

• Eight of us were union members. 

• Seven of us were either current or former union stewards and one of us is a former 
union president. 

• We held the following jobs in addition to our work as researchers: restaurant 
worker, teaching assistant, teacher, mentor, childcare worker, human service 
worker, office worker, custodian, mail clerk, nutrition educators, carpenter, and 
HVAC tradesworker. 

Our other characteristics: 

• Twenty-six of us were parents. Of these at least ten were single parents. 

• Among us we spoke the following languages: English, Korean, Polish, Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Thai. 

• Seventeen of us spoke more than one language. 

• We included the following ethnicities: African American, Hispanic/Latin 
American, European American and Asian. 

• We ranged in age from 22 to 55. 

• Twenty-seven of us were women, seven were men. 

Throughout the report there are “Meet A Researcher” sidebars that provide a more 
personal glimpse at who we are as individuals. 
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Changes Project Partner Programs 

The five adult literacy and education programs that served as research sites serve a diversity 
of adult learners. In addidon, the collaboration engaged a wide range of program types: 
library literacy, community-based agency, community college and workplace; and program 
service types: ESOL (English for Speakers of Other Languages), ABE (Adult Basic 
Education), GED preparation, transition to college, and workplace education. To a large 
degree the study also represents the diversity of the Western Massachusetts region that these 
programs serve, which includes rural, suburban and urban settings. The broad spectrum of 
programs, participants, and settings represented in this collaboration provides a strong base 
from which to generate recommendations and will strengthen the usefulness of the study 
findings to other programs and settings. 

SABES West 

The Western Regional Support Center of the Massachusetts System for Adult Basic 
Education Support (also known as SABES West) at Holyoke Community College, in existence 
for more than 10 years, is one of the five regional support centers for the nationally recog- 
nized Massachusetts System for Adult Basic Education Support (SABES). SABES is a 
program of the Massachusetts Department of Education that consists of World Education 
and five community colleges, including Holyoke Community College. SABES West provides 
staff and program development and technical assistance to the more than 60 adult literacy 
programs in the four counties of Western Massachusetts. SABES West programming includes 
long- and short-term staff and program development activities such as workshops, mini- 
courses, study circles, teacher research, conferences, symposiums, curriculum development, 
and collaboration building among providers in the region, in such areas as research, assess- 
ment, technology, health, family literacy, employability. Annually, more than 150 teachers 
participate in SABES West activities, and through their work more than 2,000 adult learners 
are also reached. SABES West is a member of the New England Literacy Resource Center, a 
coalition of New England state adult literacy resource centers. SABES West also works with 
the Massachusetts Coalition for Adult Educators and is connected with the Massachusetts- 
based National Center for the Study of Adult Literacy and Learning. 

Center for New Americans 

The Center for New Americans (CNA), a community-based, non-profit adult education 
center, provides the immigrant, refugee, and migrant communities of the Pioneer Valley with 
the education and resources to learn English, become involved members of their new 
communities, and ultimately obtain the tools necessary to secure economic independence and 
stability. CNA has grown from a tiny program, which served 15 Tibetan learners in 1992, 

to a multi-site, community.-based organization, which served over 400 people from 30 
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countries in fiscal year 1999. These newcomers were served through CNA’s five programs 
which include: 1) English for Speakers of Other Languages classes at the Beginning and 
Intermediate Level, 2) The Community Computer Lab offering basic computer instruction 
at CNA’s three sites, 3) A Citizenship Assistance Program which assists low-income immi- 
grants to obtain citizenship, 4) An Action Research Program in which learners investigate 
problems confronting newcomers to this country and take action to solve these problems, 
and 5) Volunteer Tutor Program to connect native speakers with CNA learners and work 
toward meeting individual goals. 

These programs are offered at CNA’s three sites in Amherst, Greenfield, and Northampton. 
Eighty-five percent of learners are immigrants or refugees from other countries. Twelve 
percent are Puerto Rican born U.S. citizens, 62% are women, and 38% are men. Additionally, 
84% of CNA learners have incomes that fall into the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development’s categories of Very Low or Low Income. 

The range of learners’ country of origin varies year to year. The refugee population in 
particular varies depending on the ethnic groups being re-setded by local refugee assistance 
organizations. The following 1998 statistics provide a snapshot of the organization during 
the period of the Changes Project research: 41% Asian (from countries such as China, 
Cambodia, India, Taiwan, South Korea, and Tibet, for example), 36% Hispanic/Latino 
(from countries such as El Salvador, Colombia, Mexico, and Puerto Rican born U.S. 
citizens), 21% Caucasian (from countries such Russia, the Republic of Moldova, Uzbekistan, 
and the United States mainland, for example), and 2% Middle Eastern (from countries such 
as Iran and Israel). 

International Language Institute 

The International Language Institute of Massachusetts (ILI), begun in 1984, is a 
Northampton, Massachusetts based, non-profit language school providing comprehensive 
training in English and other languages. ILI is accredited by the Accrediting Council for 
Continuing Education and Training and serves approximately 550 learners per year. The 
school’s teaching philosophy is learner-centered and participatory. 

ILI has been funded by the Massachusetts Department of Education since 1987 to provide 
free services to immigrants and refugees. ILI’s free programs seek to meet the needs of immi- 
grant learners in their roles as individuals, parents, workers, and community members. Most 
ILI learners are employed adults. They come from a broad range of countries and cultures 
including Brazil, Cambodia, China, Colombia, Congo, Ecuador, Germany, Hong Kong, 
India, Iran, Japan, Korea, Poland, Puerto Rico, Russia, Taiwan, Tibet, and Turkey. 
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In Northampton, ILI provides free ESOL classes, with employment and computer literacy 
components. Instruction is supported by trained volunteer tutors from the community. 
ILI also matches immigrant learners with native English speakers who are interested in prac- 
ticing the learner’s native language. Learners also have access to ILI’s Self-Access Center, 
which houses an Internet-connected computer lab, and video and audio equipment. 

In addition, ILI serves immigrants through an ESOL Distance Learning pilot program in 
Springfield in collaboration with the Corporation for Public Management, offers ESOL 
Teacher certificate courses and other teacher training programs, and a small international 
Intensive English program. It also provides the language program at Hampshire College 
in Amherst, Massachusetts and language and cultural awareness programs on-site at area 
businesses and organizations. 

The Mentor Program 

The Mentor Program (MP) at Holyoke Community College (HCC) is a college transition 
program that was founded in 1993 to serve learners in various educational programs in the 
Holyoke, Massachusetts area who are interested in higher education, but have traditionally 
had limited access to college. The program has been funded by grants from the Nellie Mae 
Fund for Education and the Massachusetts Department of Education. The program is part of 
a formal collaboration with three other Holyoke adult literacy providers, and works with six 
additional education programs, including three public schools. Approximately 20 mentors 
from HCC work with learners from these nine programs. The program is bilingual, offering 
writing workshops, mini-courses, panel discussions, tours and field trips, academic advising 
and personal counseling in both English and Spanish. HCC mentors work closely with newly 
enrolled and prospective community college learners, informing them about the community 
college experience and offering academic and personal support to help them make a success- 
ful transition to college. 

The Mentor Program serves Hampden and Hampshire County, with the majority of learners 
living in Holyoke. In 1999 the Mentor Program worked with approximately 300 adult 
learners enrolled in adult basic education programs, secondary public schools and Holyoke 
Community College. Ninety percent of the learners were female, 10% male. Eighty-five 
percent were Latino, primarily Puerto Rican; 2% were African American, 10% Caucasian and 
3% mixed ethnicity. Of 300 learners, four were physically handicapped. One hundred and 
forty-four were ESOL learners. Thirty were homeless at some point during the year. Two 
hundred and fifty were either pregnant or parenting. One hundred percent of the learners 
were low-income learners, living on incomes below the poverty line. Of these, 90% were 
either welfare or SSI recipients. 
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Read/Write /N ow 

The Read/Write/Now Adult and Family Learning Center (RWN) is a learner-centered, 
multi-cultural literacy program sponsored by the Springfield City Library and funded with 
federal, state, and private funds. The Center has served adult beginning and developing 
readers and writers of the greater Springfield area since 1987. RWN offers a supportive 
environment using a whole language based curriculum and computers for word processing 
and publishing of learner writing. In the 1999/2000 program year, the program will serve 
55-65 learners in small classes with teams of teachers and trained volunteer support. The 
Center offers adult basic education classes, a family literacy program funded by an Even Start 
grant with adult basic education, early childhood education, parent and children together 
time, parent education and home learning. The center offers the only evening Pre-GED class 
in the city. 

For the period 10/98-4/99, 52% of RWN learners were women and 48% men. Thirty-three 
percent of learners were Black (African American or Jamaican), another 33% were Hispanic 
(Puerto Rican), 29% were White (French Canadian, Irish, Dutch) and 5% were Asian 
(Korean, Vietnamese). The majority of learners (72%) are under 45 years of age: 23% fall 
between 45 and 60 years, with 5% over 60. Forty-six percent of all learners are employed while 
54% are not employed, although they may be receiving transitional assistance benefits, 
including unpaid community service work, disability, workmen’s compensation, Social 
Security benefits and family support. 

Over the past three years since welfare reform was instituted, Read/Write/Now knows of ten 
learners who have left school because of the effects of welfare reform, and estimate that an 
additional ten learners left for the same reason. 

University of Massachusetts at Amherst Labor/Management Workplace 
Education Program. 

The Labor/Management Workplace Education Program (LMWEP) at the 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst offers classes, special projects, programs, and partic- 
ipatory action research projects to workers and employers throughout Western Massachusetts 
and to UM/Amherst employees, primarily to those workers who are members of the labor 
unions that are part of the program’s employer/union partnership on campus. These courses 
and programs provide opportunities to workers to explore and act upon issues that affect 
their working lives. LMWEP defines workplace education as the set of skills necessary to make 
critical decisions on the job, at home, and in the community. These skills include action 
research, leadership, communication, critical thinking, problem solving, as well as basic 
computer, reading, writing, English, and math. Special projects include a weekly workers’ 
radio show, video and media projects, the We Are More Than You See workplace writers series 
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of publications, and workers’ support groups around issues such as classism and learning 
disabilities. LMWEP publishes on empowerment approaches to worker education and pro- 
vides consultation to emerging programs in the field. 

LMWEP seeks to involve management, labor, and learners at every step of program 
operations. The program adheres to a participatory empowerment philosophy that focuses on 
workers as whole people. Founded in 1987, LMWEP is an award-winning employer/union 
partnership between the University of Massachusetts, the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees Local 1776, and the University Staff 
Association/Massachusetts Teachers Association. 

LMWEP mails spring and fall semester course program flyers to over 2200 AFSCME and 
USA/MTA union members: classified staff who are office, service and trades workers. Staff 
workers also sign up for LMWEP classes and projects that are listed in the university’s 
Training and Development catalog, which is mailed to all employees: over 6,000 workers, 
including classified, professional, and technical staff, graduate student employees, 
administrators, and faculty. Out of that pool of employees, more than 200 UM/Amherst 
workers have participated as learners in our program in the past two years. In addition, 
LMWEP offers ESOL services in Easthampton, a writing class in Springfield, workplace 
education services for at-risk youth in Franklin and Hampshire counties, a literacy and a 
computer class in Huntington, and workplace education liaison services for employers and 
unions in Western Massachusetts. 

How the Changes Team Worked 

The Changes Project was a two-year participatory action research project that grew to three 
years of data collection and analysis. Individual learners affected by the three issues under 
investigation formed the core group of researchers and analysts. Five half-time site research 
facilitators (SRFs) and the project coordinator worked with and supported the efforts of the 
learners. Data was gathered from a multiplicity of learners enrolled in a diversity of program 
types and settings using an array of data collection methods by a large and diverse group of 
researchers. The project engaged an evaluator who facilitated a participatory evaluation 
process midway through the research project, which served to inform the subsequent data 
collection and analysis activities. 

Adult literacy and education practitioners and researchers shaped the conception of the project. 
The implementation of the project was supported and revised with the expertise of learners, 
SRFs, the project coordinator, a methodological consultant, researchers, an evaluator, and a 
research advisory board. Analysis^was ongoing throughout the project, allowing for extensive 
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"In some ways, 
because the way the state is 
going, and the laws, I feel more 
hopeless. I feel like nobody 
wants to hear... what we have 
to tell them. On the flip side of 
that, I feel more hope. I think 
through doing this work, 
and through looking at people's 
lives, you find out that [we] 
have all these other rich things 
in [our] lives - all these other 
skills, these support networks. 
People are helping each other. 
There are all these other 
possibilities within these terrible 
times. There are other 
possibilities for progress, and 
seeing that people can survive 
and actually do really well in 
these times... has given me 
a lot of hope." 



discussion about alternative explanations and also helping to direct further and 
deeper investigation. 

Participation - both philosophically and practically - was central to our work in 
the Changes Project. We know from the literature on participatory action 
research that the engagement of those individuals most directly affected by the 
issue under investigation brings a perspective to the research that’s not often 
heard. Consequently, the data gathered is more likely to have validity within its 
context. In addition, the process itself may strengthen the very skills and 
knowledge participants need to create meaningful change in their lives. These 
principles are at the core of this study and our goal to engage adult learners in 
understanding the three issues and their effects on learning. 

Certain beliefs and assumptions shaped our methodology. These beliefs and 
assumptions spanned two arenas: first, those informing the way research is con- 
ducted (e.g. why we chose to do participatory research). Second, those that 
inform the ways research and inquiry connect to education and learning (e.g. 
the processes of inquiry, sense-making, analysis, and public presentation as 
pathways to educational achievement). 

The following key assumptions and beliefs influenced the way research was 
conducted in this project: 

• Research conducted in partnership with those directly affected by the 
issues becomes a process through which we learn and hear from those 
in the best position to know and in the best position to act on what 
they know. 

•Adults learners have a wide range of expertise derived from their partic- 
ular experiences and contexts, and are in the best position to articulate 
their knowledge as it relates to them and their communities. 



Site Research Facilitator 



The following assumptions and beliefs informed the ways in which learners 
engaged in the project: 



• Research is a process of learning, generating knowledge, building skills and 
capacities (including strengthening voice and the ability to express ourselves and 
advocate for ourselves), and taking action to make desired changes. 

• Social change begins with personal change - the personal and the political are 
connected. 
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The multi-layered nature of the Changes Project and our commitment to working within a 
participatory research framework also shaped three ground rules for our work. Our commit- 
ment to these three ground rules helped us to live our philosophy. 

1. Moving from Local to Whole and Back Again: On the “local” or program level, 
the Changes Project was comprised of research teams of learners and a half-time 
site research facilitator. As a whole, it was comprised of all five teams, the project 
coordinator, as well as the methodological consultant and evaluator, and members 
of the Research Advisory Group. Throughout the project, the work moved 
between the “local” of the individual teams and the “whole” of the entire project. 

2. Making the Work Accessible: One of our key assumptions is that there are multi- 
ple ways of learning, developing knowledge, and articulating knowledge. In order 
to work together we needed to be inclusive of these multiple ways and ensure that 
the substance of our work - the “talk” and “text” - was accessible to all of us. 
This was an ongoing challenge because of the diverse literacy and schooling 
levels, multiple languages, diverse cultures and different “home” programs of the 
participants. 

3. Conducting Research in Ways That Made Sense Locally: The members of the 
research teams knew best how to talk with their peers and colleagues. Sometimes 
we used different means of gathering information because doing so meant that we 
would get better information. Research team members led the way. 

The project was designed to have three phases of data collection, each containing a round of 
interviews, one focus group and the administration of one survey. Observation was an ongoing 
part of the project. Because of its participatory action research structure, analysis occurred at 
a number of places within the Changes Project. Each site team conducted analysis of the data 
they gathered. The Site Research Facilitators group (which included the five SRFs and the 
project coordinator) also conducted analysis, and the whole project conducted analysis 
together. Teams engaged in a variety of analytic activities in addition to straight text coding. 
These other analytic activities included the use of trees, theater, and metaphor analysis. 



Because our research was rooted in participatory action research traditions, the critical 
junctures between data gathering, analysis and action were key sources of data, key catalysts, 
and locations for powerful analysis and key opportunities for taking action. These critical 
junctures included writing activities, investigation, action to spur institutional changes, 
personal assistance, and presentation of research on issues of critical importance to the 
learners working as researchers. 
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These ground rules, assumptions and beliefs represent an overview of the Changes Project’s 
philosophical approach to methodology. See the section How We Did Our Work for a 
detailed description of how we conducted our research in a way that supports our philosophy. 



Who We Talked With 

Investigation by teams focused on issues relevant to the learners enrolled at the participating 
programs. Researchers at the Center for New Americans investigated all three issues, those 
at the International Language Institute investigated both the changing workplace and 
immigration reform. The Mentor Program team and one team from Read/Wri te/Now 
(RWN) investigated welfare reform impact. (A second RWN team briefly investigated the 
changing nature of work but disbanded due to scheduling issues.) Researchers from the 
Labor/Management Workplace Education Program at UM/Amherst investigated the 
changing workplace. 

Overall Demographics for Participants 

Over the course of the study, 254 adults participated through interviews, focus groups and 
writing groups. 366 adult learners responded to an issue focused survey. These participants 
reflect the diversity of learners enrolled in the five programs and specifically include those who 
have been or are affected by welfare reform, immigration reform, and the changing nature of 
work. Learners at the five sites include refugees, immigrants, migrants, people on welfare and 
displaced workers and range in age from 18 - 82 years. The educational levels of learners at all 
five partner programs varies gready, from very beginning literacy skills and English language 
to GED ready, transitioning to college, and post-college. Most of the learners are low to low- 
moderate income levels. The length of time in the United States for newcomer participants 
ranged from 4 months to more than 10 years. More than 74% of participants who partici- 
pated in changing workplace investigations were currendy employed either part-time, full- 
time, in a work-study position or as part of their work requirement for welfare. Years of 
service at UM/Amherst for those who participated in the UM/Amherst research ranged 
from one to 35. 

Partner Program Participant Demographics 

The Center for New Americans heard from 91 learners. Fifty-five percent were Asian (from 
Thailand, China, Taiwan, Japan, the Philippines, and South Korea), 29% were 
Latino/Hispanic (from Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Brazil, Colombia, and Mexico), 
15% were Caucasian (from Russia and Moldova) and 1% were Middle Eastern. Of these 91 
learners, 70% were women and 30% were men. 
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The International Language Institute heard from 67 learners. Thirty-eight percent were 
Latina/Latino (from Colombia, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Guatemala, Ecuador, and Dominican 
Republic), 34% were Asian (from Tibet, Japan, Korea, China, Taiwan, and Thailand), 23% 
were Caucasian (from Poland, Turkey, Germany, France, and Russia), 1.5% were Middle 
Eastern (from Iran) and 1.5% were African (from Congo). Of these 67 learners, 59% were 
women and 41% were men. 

The Mentor Project heard from 103 learners. Eighty percent were Latinas, 16% were 
Caucasian, 3% were of mixed ethnicity and 1% were African American. One hundred percent 
were pregnant or parenting women. All were low-income single mothers who were current 
or former welfare recipients. 

The RWN teams heard from 85 learners. Of these, 54% were women and 44% were men. 
(Two percent did not indicate their gender.) Thirty-one percent were African/American, 26% 
were Caucasian, 19% were Latina/Latino, 11% were Caribbean, 5% were Asian, 4% were of 
mixed ethnicity and one percent was African. (Three percent did not identify their ethnicity.) 
Fifty-three percent were current or former welfare recipients. 

The UM team heard from 274 individuals. One hundred percent were employed at the 
University of Massachusetts/ Amherst. Seventy-one percent were women and 28% were men. 
(One percent of survey respondents did not identify their gender.) Of the total participants, 
62% were members of USA/MTA, 32% were members of AFSCME, one percent were 
members of SEIU and one percent were non-unit staff. (Three percent did not indicate their 
affiliation.) Participants worked in areas across the university, including library assistants, 
custodians, tradesworkers, HVAC (heating, ventilating and air-conditioning) maintained, 
dining hall supervisors, nutrition educators, academic office administrators, secretaries, food 
services, the housing department, union stewards from the USA/MTA, as well as staff from 
the UM/Amherst Extension program. 
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)tfhat We Found 



Looking at the work we’ve done, three things are particularly striking. One, the way we 
conducted this work (using participatory action research techniques) provided those learners 
involved as researchers with the project the same opportunities and perspectives that our 
recommendations emphasize as important. We talk about this in Impact of the Changes 
Project on Researchers. Two, the incredible importance of understanding the context in 
which learners live their lives, particularly the variety of supports learners weave together, 
which is discussed in The Web of Support. Three, the connection between the effects of the 
three issues - as one researcher said: “If you don’t have money, you need welfare help. You 
need food. If you don’t eat, you can’t learn. If you don’t learn, you can’t find a job. It’s a 
chain.” The importance of respect and the opportunity to achieve education and life goals 
was common to welfare recipients, newcomers, and workers alike. As you read our findings 
in each of the issue areas, the overlap will be evident. 



The Impact of the Changes Project on Researchers 

The most heartening and hopeful outcome we see as a result of our work in the Changes 
Project is the powerful impact on those of us who participated as researchers and site research 
facilitators. The impact of this research project often reflects the very changes many of the 
researchers told us they wanted and needed to make in their lives. We heard, for example, 
about the importance of support in people’s lives, and we see how this theme 
of support played out in our own group, in its widening circle of effects. As we 
gained skills and confidence, built fnendships and gained allies, we strength- 
ened our own feelings of power and voice. This in turn helped us to be better 
researchers, to speak more effectively to diverse audiences about our work, our 
beliefs, and our commitments. Our ability to support others - both in our 
personal and our professional lives - was strengthened as well. 

The changes we saw in ourselves through the course of this project fortify our commitment 
to participatory research. Participatory research and inquiry-based learning are powerful 
methods for deepening understanding of particular issues and their contexts. These methods 
also support those who participate by strengthening skills used in other areas of their lives, 
and help them to create meaningful change in their lives and communities. The following 
section highlights some of the impact this work has had on us as researchers and site 
research facilitators. 

Communication, Literacy & Job Skills 

Research team members talked about how the Changes Project increased their ability to com- 
municate, to improve their literacy and English language skills, to do well in college, and to 
develop job-related skills. Research team members talked about how the Changes Project 



"It is the power of 
peoples' stories that has 
changed me." 
Research Team Member 
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helped them communicate, improve their literacy and English language skills, do well in 
college, and develop job related skills. As one said: “I’ve improved my skills in communica- 
tion, specially doing presentations.” Others talked about enhancing their literacy skills: “My 
family notices changes. I do my homework. My reading has gotten better.” For others, the 
project helped them develop college-level research skills: “There’s so much that I didn’t know 
beforehand,” said a researcher now enrolled in a four-year college, “how to analyze data, how 
to... actually participate in the research, which has really helped me now that I’m taking 
certain courses.” 

Many team members learning English talked about how participation helped to improve their 
language skills, to “lose [the] fear to talk in English.” Others said that the project had given 
them “skills for future jobs.” And several people talked about developing cross-cultural skills, 
as this woman told us: “I... learn about how I can work with other people... who work in 
the United States from many countries.” 

Teachers involved in the project as site research facilitators talked about how their work in the 
Changes Project taught them to be better teachers and researchers: 

“This project has given me that ability [to be a reflective teacher] because you really 
have to listen when you’re doing research. It’s helped me to let go of... being in 
charge of how the research goes. Learning to do that has changed me - it’s changed 
the way I think about how knowledge gets made. It’s really different when you do 
it in a group. What you come up with is much richer.” 

“It feels like I get to use... some strong skills that I have and even develop them 
further. My team is very fun to work with so that feels great. And I’m just learning 
so much. I mean, to me, this is a good model... about how doing work can be learn- 
ing and how learning can be valuable work.” 

Self-Confidence 

Self-confidence, while connected to improved skills and to voice, stood out as a separate 
accomplishment or progress marker for the learners involved in the Changes Project. 
Researchers talked about how their self-confidence grew as a result of their work in the pro- 
ject. As one woman said, it made her feel “proud of telling people what I’m doing.” We were 
told: “The [Changes] Project gives me more confidence. It gives me more responsibility. 
I know one day I’m gonna be doing something.” One researcher said she discovered she was 
capable of “doing more things” than she had thought she could do, while another said, “It’s 
changed me because I have more confidence in my work, in my English.” And another team 
member told us, “I feel like I have more power over my life and I can help others.” 



Team meetings were an important place for researchers to develop self-confidence: “We’ve 
learned about each other and we’ve learned how to work together,” one researcher said. 
Another team member talked about how the regular team meetings gave her the support she 
needed, both in her research and her personal life: “The regular meeting with. . . my team. We 
become very good friends. So, if I have a problem, in research and my personal life, I can ask 
them and I can get advice from them.” She also talked about how the conference presenta- 
tions increased her confidence: “And, I feel very proud when we had the conference [last 
year]. People, the audience, encouraged us to do research. And before the conference we 
didn’t have confidence in what we have done and what we are doing.” 



Developing a Voice & Creating a Community 

Some team members talked about how their research work helped them to develop a stronger 
voice in their personal lives. One woman told us: 



"I an express myself a lot 
better. I listen better to 
people. Because I listen, I can 
express myself better... I feel 
I an speak out better to 
doctors, teachers, and my kids, 



“I can express myself a lot better. I listen better to people. Because 
I listen, I can express myself better.. . I feel I can speak out better to 
doctors, teachers, and my kids, so they can understand me better. I listen 
to them better and I’m clearer with them. I set down clearer limits. They 
listen to me better.” 

The researcher quoted below talked about how other team members gave her 
the support and encouragement she needed to develop a stronger voice: 



so they an understand me 
better. I listen to them better 
and I'm cleaner with them. 
I set down cleaner limits. 
They listen to me better" 
Research Team Member 



“My team members have taught me how to express myself better. They 
know me well, and they support me, they tell me when I’m not being clear, 
and they encourage me when I do well. They’ve helped me to feel more 
confident to speak out in public and to just say what I mean.” 

Several researchers told us that their experiences in the Changes Project helped 
them to develop a voice and to speak up for themselves and others. “I learn that 
I can get out of being shy,” one team member told us, “and that I’m a... per- 
son that can help people. Also I learned that I don’t have to be afraid to ask 
information, specially to my social worker.” 



Others spoke about how their participation in the Changes Project taught them to create safe 
spaces in which other participants could develop a voice, as this team member told us: “My 
favorite work is the interactions with different people. We set up three different groups [focus 
groups] and just asked three easy questions. You saw these people blossom then. It’s a safe 
place where they can go and say what’s on their mind without worrying about their job.” 
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Many team members talked about the positive experience of building a community across 
differences. Several people said that getting to know team members from other sites taught 
them how to “interact with people from other cultures;” to suspend or to change their 
preconceived notions about people who were different from them, and “to be more open- 
minded about social issues.” Others talked about how the project helped them to feel less 
isolated: “It’s made me feel less alone in the work I’m doing,” one of the site research 
facilitators said. “I’m not alone,” said a team member. “As an immigrant, I’m not the only 
one who has problems with immigration.” 



Knowledge about Conducting Research 

Most of the team members we talked to had a lot to say about the knowledge they gained 
about how to do research. Because the project employed a variety of data collection and 
analysis techniques and approaches, researchers gained a wide range of research experiences. 
“I have learned to do interviews and focus groups,” a team member said. “Some people think 
that those are easy, but I think you need preparation to do that. Which means I would take 
with me these skills after the project ends.” Another listed the following skills she developed: 

“Analyzing surveys. I learned how to interview and work together as a group. It gave 
me ideas and questions. Data analysis on the computer. I’ve gained ideas on exercises 
and creative writing and poetry [metaphors]. I’ve learned about different cultures. 
Narrowing something so big down to size with data analysis.” 

Team members talked about the kinds of interpersonal skills they had to develop in order to 
be good effective interviewers or focus group facilitators. They learned to be “good listen- 
ers;” to be patient, dedicated, and “more accepting;” to ask the right questions; “not to be 
judgmental;” to work as part of a team; to “access peoples’ life experience and wisdom, and 
create safe and trusting spaces to share their experience and desires for change.” 



Team members also talked about the analytical skills they developed in the Changes Project. 
For example, one learned “how people can compare real things with imagined things, as in a 
metaphor.” Another talked about “strategies to get the most information out of people, such 



MEET A RESEARCHER 

Rhonda Soto, a Mentor Program team researcher, is the mother 
of one son. Rhonda graduated from Holyoke Community College and transferred 
to Mt. Holyoke College in 1998. She is bicultural, half Irish and half Puerto Rican, 
and speaks English and Spanish. (In the Changes Project) 7 was in a safe environment with 
people who truly care. I <felt this project had a great cause and would affect me personally 
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I have learned that I have a voice! I have inner strength. I can make a positive difference in a 
® erson’s life. When I'm around people who care, I strive . " 




as metaphor analysis.” One researcher noted that, “You have to adapt the techniques of 
research to fit the culture [and] meet the needs of the people you are talking to,” 
while another talked about learning “that there are some significant differences between 
traditional /scientific research and participatory action research.” 

Knowledge About the Issues 

Changes Project team members talked at length about how their knowledge and under- 
standing of the issues developed over time. Through collaborative work with the five research 
teams, team members and site research facilitators were able to learn about all three of the 
issues being investigated. This is reflected in the quotes below: 

“I learned more about immigration, and the work force... I didn’t realize 
that it was such a problem... that people were really struggling with... 
updating their [skills] and stuff like that.” 

“What stands out is that welfare reform is really hurting. The emotional side 
has been tough - knowing people have to leave the program, how children 
are being affected. When people cry, it’s hard.” 

“I learn more about the change in the work place... about the whole image 
or whole picture... it’s very good to know, especially for me. And also, I 
can understand the person who is struggling because of the problems in 
immigration.” 

The knowledge gained by engaging in this research also had an emotional impact on 
participants. One of the site research facilitators talked about how the project affected her 
sense of hope: 

“In some ways, because the way the state is going, and the laws, I feel more hope- 
less. I feel like nobody wants to hear... what we have to tell them. On the flip side 
of that, I feel more hope. I think through doing this work, and through looking at 
people’s lives, you find out that [we] have all these other rich things in [our] lives - 
all these other skills, these support networks. People are helping each other. There 
are all these other possibilities within these terrible times. There are other possibili- 
ties for progress, and seeing that people can survive and actually do really well in 
these times... has given me a lot of hope.” 

And another site research facilitator talked about the powerful knowledge she gained, both 
about the effects of the issues and about people’s survival skills: 
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“I know a lot more about the issues than I did... I learned more technical informa- 
tion, but the most powerful information is about how it affects people’s lives... the 
stories that they tell and... the survival skills and the living skills that people learn and 
the way they support each other.” 

Cross-Cultural Awareness & Self-Knowledge 

Team members had a lot to say about how the project enhanced their awareness of cultural 
and other differences and made them more able to work within diverse settings. As one site 
research facilitator put it: “It is the power of peoples’ stories that has changed 
me.” Another team member talked about how listening to others’ stories 
teaches you about yourself: “Learning more about others is a part of knowing 
yourself better, and knowing and accepting yourself better, is a part of know- 
ing and accepting others.” 

Many people talked about cultural differences. As one researcher said, the pro- 
ject “made me aware of... cultural differences... in a different level... And that 
made me look within myself more... I had to go really deep to realize how I 
worked and how I processed things and how people deal in different ways... 

I had to analyze myself first.” Another team member said that, as a result of her 
work with the Changes Project, “I know more about being sensitive to people, 
to people’s skills, not only just culture, but being sensitive to what they can do 
and how people can do things differently. I also know that conflict can be a good thing.” 

Changes Project researchers spoke a great deal about the self-knowledge they gained through 
working with members of different teams who brought to the project such a rich diversity of 
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Peter S. Baumann, a researcher on the UM/LMWEP team. 

“What I learned from working on this project first off is, none of us are so great that 
change couldn’t help us be better people than we give ourselves credit for. I walked into the 
first meeting thinking I was the greatest thing to hit the pike and found that I, too, had some 
prejudices that I was not aware of. I thought no one could ever tell me that I wasn’t the 
perfect person to sit in judgement of others because I never had a negative thought or 
prejudiced bone in my body. Well, lo and behold I did, and seeing it through other peoples’ 
eyes I found that I, too had to make some changes in my opinions. I will be eternally grateful 
for this time of learning and growing that this project has taught me, and hope that I can 
always retain the benefits I have received from it. I am a better person for being part of the 
Changes Project and hope I will be able to share the benefits of it to make the people around 
ne understand what it is all about and to hopefully improve the quality of life around me.’’ 
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Research Team Member 



experiences, perspectives, backgrounds, educational levels, interests, and skills. One team 
member said: “I have grown so much in being a better and fairer person, seeing sides of peo- 
ple or reasons they are in certain situations, not by their own doings. [I have learned not to 
be] so critical about things I know nothing about.” Several team members talked about how 
their work with other teams taught them to be more open-minded, and to understand their 
own biases. One team member said, “[The project] taught me how not to be so negative, to 
be more supportive, and to be more independent. I’ve learned not to be judgmental. I’ve 
learned how to respect other people’s feelings or thoughts on the issue of welfare reform.” 

Another team member told us, “It’s opened my eyes, this project. It’s opened my eyes to a 
lot of things I wasn’t aware of. It made me realize that I had some prejudice that I didn’t 
know I even had.” And another said: “We need to understand each other... to understand 
the opinion from other people in my project. We need to make harmonize.” According to 
one site research facilitator, the project did in fact help many of us to achieve that harmony: 

“What strikes me most is the deepening of not only our understanding of the issues, 
but also our understanding of each other. By that I mean, the deepening of people’s 
compassion, friendship, and love for each other. The dedication and devotion to try 
to understand each other’s stories and/or issues.” 
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Community Involvement & Political Activism 

Many Changes Project researchers became involved in their communities and in larger polit- 
ical arenas as a result of their research activities. As one researcher told us, “Until I started 
working with the Changes Project, I wasn’t really involved with the community at all.” Since 
becoming part of the Changes Project, this learner has become very politically engaged. 
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Karen Gladden, a researcher for the RWN team. 

“I am an African-American woman born and raised in Springfield, MA. I speak English. I am 
the mother of three boys, and a grandmother of eight - with two more on the way. I am 
forty-two years old. I attend an adult literacy program. I've been coming to it for between six 
and seven years. I am here for two reasons: to learn how to read and to get my GED. I am 
an ex-welfare recipient. My source of income is now SS and SSI. The reason why I was 
interested in welfare reform is to learn more about the changes and their effects on women 
and their children - it has a great effect on children and their parents. I think the only way for 
the policy makers to know what is going on is to come down and see for themselves. I hope 
all our findings and our research, I hope it helps them really realize that education is definitely 
the key. You can NOT get off AFDC without education, job training and day care." 
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Among other activities, she has spoken at rallies, on radio shows, and in newspaper interviews 
on behalf of welfare recipients. “I always wanted to work within the community,” another 
researcher told us, “so, if anything, it just strengthened what I wanted to do.” Another team 
member said it this way: “I plan to be more involved in the community than I ever was 
before.” 

For one site research facilitator, learning about the issues that were investigated strengthened 
her resolve to build a stronger community network: “I think it [the Changes Project] has 
made me more aware of the issues that were kind of out there, but now I see really how they 
affect people’s lives. And I see myself as part of that, that web of people. I’m committed to 
making our whole web stronger.” 

Another team member talked about activism as a way to develop human rights: “I want... to 
be [an] activist. I think this is very important... to the developing of human rights in some 
way. And the Changes Project is this place for people... to have a voice and to say something 
and try to change the system which is very complicated.” 



New Directions 

As is evident in the preceding section, people talked about how their research experience led 
them to new understandings. Several team members talked about how the Changes Project 
affected their future plans by influencing their goals and aspirations. One team member talked 
about using her newly developed knowledge about the issues and her skills as an advocate: 

“It has made... me more aware of... what’s going on with welfare reform, immigra- 
tion reform, and work place reform... how all those areas really connect, and it’s 
made me really want to make a difference and get more involved - in advocating for 
welfare recipients, [and]... for students. I’m getting so involved in this and really 
enjoying it, and enjoying working with the people that I’m working with and the 
network I’ve created.” 

Others talked about applying their research skills toward other kinds of work. “I’m interest- 
ed in journalism,” a team member told us. “I’m interested in stories. We’ve heard some hard 
time stories. People need to hear these stories.” Another team member said, “It’s become so 
much a part of my life now, it’s something I’d like to work towards... if there is such a job 
out there for this type of work. [I’d like to] use my writing as part of it. And be able to work 
myself into some kind of job doing it... getting some grant money.” 
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Emotional Impact 

Over the course of two years of intensive work. Changes Project researchers experienced a wide 
variety of emotions. These ranged from the mixture of fear, confusion, curiosity, and excite- 
ment at the beginning of the project, to depression, as people became increasingly aware of 
the severe problems faced by the people we talked to, to elation as our work took shape and 
our research community got stronger. The following lists what researchers came up with to 
characterize the range of emotions they experienced throughout the life of the project: 

“Confusing,” “fun,” “sense of power” 

“Boost of and lack of self-confidence” 

“Overwhelming,” “exciting,” “scary” 

“Excited,” “nervous,” “unsure” 

“A little depressed” 

“A lot more aware of injustices” 

“A lot depressed about things in general, how people are being mistreated, demoralized” 
“We need to get together and try to make things better and talk about it to more people.” 
“I feel fulfilled because I have learned a lot of things, like how to do interviews, how to do 
focus group, how to express myself.” 

“I think I am lucky just to have the opportunity to be part of this group.” 

“That there’s even more potential to empower people - person to person, through public 
presentations, by what we write about and what we do.” 

Much of the work we did with the Changes Project was challenging and often emotionally 
distressing; such as hearing about the difficulties many of adult learners we talked with face 
and feeling unable to provide necessary support. Many times, however, we managed to have 
“fun,” to engage in activities that were productive as well as enjoyable. We found out that 
significant learning can occur when people are relaxed, know each other well, and are having 
fun. Many team members mention these moments when talking about their most memorable 
Changes Project activities. One team researcher told us: 

“I did a... program in the summer with students from GED centers in Holyoke. We 
did a whole role-playing and we included them in on the Changes Project. I’ll never 
forget it, cause it was, it was just a lot of fun. I learned a lot from them... about 
different situations, different problems. It was just a lot of fun, the whole activity.” 

Several team members said that their favorite part of the project was getting together with 
other researchers. One team member said she enjoyed it “when we meet with everybody 
Every group meets together and likes that. Because I know everybody, we talk a lot.” Another 
team member told us: “I love our two day [Analysis Fests]. You get to see all the people you 
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don’t see all year round, and I miss them, you know. They’re good people. It’s the real 
people that are in these things. And it’s fun.” 



Understanding the Context of Learners’ Lives 

When we talk about what we have learned in our two years of work on the Changes Project 
it’s important to understand the way we’ve organized and interpreted our findings. Looking 
at the data we found it made sense to present two kinds of findings: 

• The first group of findings identifies the kinds of supports needed for adult learn- 
ers to pursue their education goals. It also paints a picture of the resourcefulness 
these adult learners bring to the often difficult and changing cir- 
cumstances of their lives. We characterize this as a web of support. 

The metaphor of a web was chosen because it portrays the way vari- 
ous kinds of support - both present and missing - interconnect in 
each learner’s life. 

• The second group of findings outlines the specific ways in which wel- 
fare reform, immigration reform, and the demands of the changing 
workplace affect the lives of the adult learners with whom we spoke. 

We set out to understand the impact of welfare reform, immigration reform, 
and the changing workplace on the lives and education of adult learners. We 
saw very quickly that each person has his or her own unique strengths, needs, 
supports, hopes, dreams, and goals. We began to see that we could not under- 
stand how these three issues affect learners without also examining the complex 
networks of support in which individuals pursue their education and life goals. 

It is within this network that these three issues play themselves out. 

When learners talk about the kind of support they need to achieve their education and life 
goals a picture emerges of a network of interconnected strands. We’ve chosen to use the 
image of a web to portray support because it illustrates the ways learners bring together 
the diverse resources available to them to pursue their education and life goals. This network 
includes practical supports, inner resources, personal supports and institutional supports, 
all of which are described in greater detail below. The metaphor of a web is particularly 
powerful because it can illustrate how the strength or weakness, the absence or the presence 
of strands, affects the entire web. We found that the presence or absence of appropriate 
supports in a learner’s life at any given. moment has a very strong effect on their ability to 
reach their goals. 
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If we want, then, to tell the whole story of the impact of welfare reform, immigration reform, 
and the changing workplace on adult learners it is important to see a whole, multi -stranded 
web of support. The webs and strands change in reaction to shifting policies and landscapes 
of individuals’ lives. They are built in part by individuals, in part by institutions and others 
with whom individuals interact. Those who are shaping policies and classroom practice must 
understand how these actions affect these strands - how they intersect with them, reshape 
them, add to, or eliminate them - within an individual’s web. “One-size-fits-all” policies do 
not fit because learners are not all one size - they have different contexts, needs, strengths 
and supports that make up their web. 

Most striking to us, these webs contain strands that are not about having, getting or receiving 
support from an individual or institution, but about giving support to others. Giving support 
helps to strengthen the recipient’s web but can also strengthen the giver’s. Most of the 
people we talked to spoke about their desire to be independent so that they can provide for, 
care for and inspire themselves and others. They were working hard to achieve this through 
a combination of their own efforts as learners and workers and by making use of supports 
available to them from public assistance, immigration agencies, their workplaces, their 
families, their communities, and so on. Although it was not always clear to the individuals we 
talked to, it became very clear to us that people function on a daily basis within these very 



complicated and changing webs of supports and that there are direct correla- 



We found that rions between the supports a person has and the level of independence they 




are able to achieve. We know from this research that when people talk about 
their goal of becoming independent, independence often means being able to 



appropriate supports support others and being interdependent. 
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Based on the data collected in the Changes Project, we defined “support” as: 



An interconnected network of resources (both personal/internal and 
institutional/external), services, institutions, knowledge, abilities, 
people, and environments which people both need and provide one 
another in order to sustain life, stay in school, and stay on track toward 
completing their educational goals and becoming self-sufficient. 



their ability to 
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The Web of Support 



The data collected from participants in the Changes Project shows the following as essential 
supports for learners trying to complete their education goals and become self-sufficient: 

• Practical supports, including affordable food, clothing and housing; health care; 
childcare; and transportation. 

• Practical supports also include access to information, including specifics about 
rights as a worker, welfare recipient, or newcomer to the 
U.S.; and information about how to enroll and do well in 
school, as well as other academic, career and job guidance. 

• Inner resources, including hopes, dreams, motivation, 
focus, determination, knowledge and ability and spiritual 
faith. 

• Personal supports, including emotional and practical sup- 
port; advocacy for individuals and programs; and the 
respect of peers, social workers, teachers, family members, 
and community. 

• Institutional supports, including responsive institutions 
(schools, training programs, and workplaces); responsive 
state and national policies; and regulations that accommo- 
date the needs and circumstances of individuals. 

These practical supports cited above become more complex when explored within the context 
of an individual’s life. It is not enough, for example, that daycare is available; it must fit with 
a mother’s schedule and it must meet her criteria for quality. Nor is transportation useful just 
because it is available; it must fit a learner’s schedule and go where the learner needs to go. 
Unfortunately, public transportation in much of Western Massachusetts is infrequent or 
unavailable. When it is available it’s not useful unless potential users know how to use it. For 
English language learners this may also mean deciphering a schedule written in a foreign 
language. (51% of respondents to the immigrant-focused survey indicated they needed 
transportation assistance during their first six months in the U.S.) 




The metaphor of a web is particularly powerful because it 
can illustrate how the strength or weakness, the absence or 
the presence of strands, affects the entire web. 



The existence of education services, too, isn’t enough to guarantee true access: schools must 
be responsive to the complex needs and circumstances of learners’ lives. The adult learners 
we worked with have many responsibilities and others to whom they provide support. To 
meet these commitments, people make complicated and shifting arrangements in which they 
call upon various personal and institutional supports. What follows is a deeper explanation of 
several of these kinds of supports. 

BESTCOPY AVAILABLE 
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Inner Resources 



When adult learners speak about welfare reform, immigration reform, and the demands of the 
changing workplace, the majority of their comments describe how these societal changes have 
created upheaval in their lives. The uncertainty and emotional stress of living with these 
changes can be demoralizing, yet people persevere. The adult learners we talked with are 
resourceful, and offer help to those in similar situations; they are motivated to improve their 
lives. The people we talked with were extremely articulate about their hopes and dreams for 
the future. Even learners facing dire situations talked about hopes for a better future and had 
plans for how to reach that better future. People we talked with know what they need and 
are extremely articulate in making recommendations for how to better meet their needs. You 
will find these recommendations in the Recommendations section. 

Many of the learners we talked with said they believe inner resources are important supports 
that help them to reach their goals. The inner resources we heard about include hopes and 
dreams, motivation, focus and determination, knowledge and ability, and spiritual faith. 

Hopes and Dreams 

Hopes and dreams were described as essential internal resources that sustain motivation and 
commitment. All of the people with whom we spoke have hopes and dreams and are able to 
articulate them clearly. They identify these hopes and dreams as essential to their ability to 
continue with their education, to fulfill their goals, and to meet the demands of life in general. 

Newcomers to the United States, for example, arrive in this country with the dream of a 
better future for themselves and their families. This dream motivates them as learners to take 
on difficult tasks such as learning English, studying computers as an adult, and developing 
an understanding of American customs. For many people with whom we spoke, u a better 
future” means a good education for themselves or their children, buying a home, getting a 
better job or owning a business. 

Welfare recipients also spoke of their hopes and dreams as a source of strength. As one 
learner in a GED program told us, “My goals and dreams, before welfare reform, were to 
finish up school, and get my GED, you know. I don’t want to stay on welfare. I want to be 
an independent mother. I want to work for what I want. I don’t want to sit down and wait 
on no checks.” Another learner expressed her dreams this way: “What helps me stay in school 
is I have big dreams. I have big, big, big dreams. And that’s gonna take college... I’m going 
to college; I really want to go. I am going. I know that with all my heart.” 
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Motivation, Focus and Determination 

For many welfare recipients, motivation, focus, and determination are strong internal sources 
of support they draw upon to maintain their momentum. One woman said, “I just focus on 
the good, tell myself not to think of the bad things” while another told us, “I stay focused, 
I do what is before me, and I just keep doing it.” And another learner said, “I know it’s hard, 
but I just open my mind, to encourage myself so I can do it. And no matter what happens, 
I’m going to do it.” 

As in the following quote, learners talked about the unique combination of internal resources 
that keep them going: 

“What helps me meet my goals? Well, spiritual wise, praying and faith, and then 
discipline, just discipline and discipline. Encouraging yourself, and just believing in 
yourself. And when you get down, you’re not going to always feel like doing some- 
thing. That’s when discipline comes in. Just enduring, picking yourself up and 
saying, okay, I can do this, I can do this, I can do this, I can do this - and then just 
do it.” 

We also heard inner resources described as: the “ability to overcome obstacles,” “the strength 
to fight,” the need to have “endurance,” “putting your mind to it,” “forcing yourself,” and 
the need to “have faith in yourself.” 

Knowledge & Ability 

Adults have a wealth of accrued knowledge, gained through life experience in both formal 
and informal settings. Knowledge is information, but it is also wisdom from experiences and 
skills. There are many types of knowledge: knowledge about people and interpersonal rela- 
tionships; knowledge about the external world; knowledge about how to do certain things; 
knowledge about art and music; knowledge about how to manage our daily lives. Knowledge 
informs decisions, and knowledge underlies ability. 

The knowledge that adults bring to education programs is a powerful resource not only for 
themselves, but also for their classmates, peers, and teachers. Relevant and meaningful 
instruction uses this pre-existing knowledge as a foundation for ongoing learning. As new 
knowledge and abilities are gained, it can be applied in all aspects of life: at the workplace, at 
home, with family and friends. 

Every adult has knowledge and ability which he or she may desire to strengthen. One man 
spoke about his strengths and what he hoped to gain by returning to school: 
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“I know how to mess with electrical wires and things like that, so I want to get more 
advanced, and by me finishing this school and getting my GED, that will help me 
out. I worked with my hands all my life. Now I want to work with my head”. 

Returning to school is not always the answer, however, as one of the women we interviewed 
said, “There are a lot of things that you can learn, even when you’re out of school... You can 
always learn something”. Another man, when asked if he wanted more on-the-job training, 
said this: 



“Training? Why do I need [formal on-the-job] training? Because I always did repair 
work in my life. I built my own house, I build garages, I build shacks. I’m a handy- 
man. I learn from my brothers, they were carpenters and that’s how I picked it up”. 

As these examples show, knowledge and ability are part of each individual’s web of support, 
both in terms of the supports people need and the supports that they offer others. Knowledge 
and ability are also context-dependent. When contexts - including goals - change, new skills 
and knowledge are often necessary. 



Spiritual Faith 

Spiritual faith is a powerful source of strength for a number of people with whom we spoke. 
Faith helps to sustain hopes and dreams, gives meaning to people’s lives, and provides a daily 



MEET A RESEARCHER 

Betty Falcon, a Mentor Program team researcher, is the mother of 
two daughters and an infant son. Betty was born in Puerto Rico, speaks Spanish and 
English, and is in her late thirties. She graduated from Holyoke Community College in 1998, 
where she spent her first two years learning English in the college’s ESOL program. After 
graduating, Betty worked as a writing teacher for the Mentor Program and gave birth to a 
son. She plans to continue her education at a four-year college next year. Betty is a talented 
writer, poet, and social critic: 

Tengo tanto que decide a esta sociedad 
De como nos sentimos en esta tierra extraha. 

Y es esta misma sociedad la que me dice “te escuchamos, 

Pero tu opinion no nos sirve de nada. ” 

[I have much to tell this society 
About how I feel in this strange land. 

Yet it is this same society that tells me, “I am listening, 

But your opinion has no value.”] 



source of rejuvenation. One woman told us: “Sometimes I think I’m crazy - I talk to the 
Lord.” Another said: “The best thing about my life is God. I can go to Him with any prob- 
lem, and He’s always there to listen.” Still another woman, a teen parent, told us: “I realize 
life is too precious for me to give up.” An immigrant going for her citizenship interview 
talked about how she prayed to God; this helped her to cope with her nervousness about her 
upcoming interview. In all, 67.5% of the respondents to a survey on welfare reform told us 
that their spiritual faith was a support that helped them to stay in school, while 26.5% said 
that a religious organization provided them with the support they needed to stay in school. 

Other Inner Resources 

Inner resources often are unique to an individual. One of the women with whom we spoke, 
for example, talked about a strong source of support she had in the past continuing to give 
her strength in her current life. When she was a child, her mother was put into a mental 
institution, and it was her grandmother who raised her and her siblings. She remembers her 
grandmother’s strength and “how much she gave to others.” Although her grandmother is 
no longer living, her daily conversations with her “grandmother-in-her-mind” are a source of 
strength and sustenance for her. As you can see, inner resources may be hard to quantify, but 
they are powerful forces that play a crucial role for learners participating in the Changes 
Project. In certain situations they can help to offset some of the impact welfare reform, 
immigration reform and the changing nature of work have on people. Inner resources con- 
nect with other kinds of support, such as personal supports and institutional supports, which 
are described below. Often they are the most flexible and responsive supports, those that can 
be shifted within an individual’s web to bridge gaps where other supports are missing. 
As such, they can be a powerful force in the lives of learners trying to cope with uncertain 
circumstances. 

Personal Supports 



We categorize personal supports as practical and emotional supports available from other indi- 
viduals, be they family, friends, teachers, fellow learners, co-workers or community members. 

Family and Friends 

Naturally, we heard a lot about the ways in which family and friends are a source of support 
and encouragement. Support from family and friends included emotional support and 
respect, as well as practical supports. 1 A beginning literacy learner we talked with said this 
about the support he gets from his family: 

“... My family plays a big role in my life and without the support of my family, I 
don’t think I would be here in school right now. My wife and my kid, they motivate 



amily and friends offer very critical practical supports, including childcare, housing, helping to pay bills, etc. This kind of practical 
i r pport can often mean the difference in whether individuals and families become homeless, for example. 



me and they help me to come back to school, and I think without them I won’t be 
here right now.” 



Newcomers also get support from family and friends who help them find work and under- 
stand a new language. During a focus group with newcomers, we heard this: 

“I could not speak English. When I was in Russia I used to speak German, but not 
English. My husband could not speak English. He is a little deaf. We were without 
language. Only our relatives - my nieces - they speak English fluendy. They helped.” 



Family and friends are very often a strong and responsive strand of support in the webs 
individuals create. Eighty-one percent of learners surveyed in the welfare reform survey 
indicated that family was an important support. This kind of support is one of the more 
flexible strands of support in the webs and can often bridge the gaps in other strands for short 
amounts of time. 



Teachers, Tutors, Other Learners, Community Members and Co-Workers 

Teachers, tutors, community members, and co-workers were also identified as personal sup- 
ports. For learners responding to the welfare reform survey, 91.6% indicated that teachers are 
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I’m Ivonne Rivera from Puerto Rico and came to US two years ago. 

I consider myself to be an outgoing person. But in the past I didn't have the chance or 
maybe I didn't recognize how productive I could be for others. 

Help others through my skills never pass by my mind until I became involved in the Changes 
Project. A lot of ideas came to my mind each time that I heard the stories. I’m always 
thinking, “How can I help?” - that bothered me. But as a researcher I could provide 
suggestions, ideas and advice. 

This was a great chance to improve both personally and professionally my skills, but most 
important I could expand my knowledge. I learned how I can help other people and not 
make a judgement about them. I learned how to be a better person, each day always to 
have in my mind other people. 

Ivonne Rivera represented CNA's Amherst site on the CNA research team. When the 
research project began she had just graduated from CNA's Advanced Intermediate class. 
She also works as CNA's Community Outreach Assistant. 



a support that enables them to stay in school, 42% said other learners were. Eloquendy 
describing the importance of having a combination of support, one learner told us: 

“You need support. You need support at home, you need support in the classrooms, 
from the teacher and the students, that helps you to learn more. Because if you don’t 
get no support from home or the students or teacher, you just feel like it’s a lost 
cause.” 

For many, community members are an ever-present source of support. Immigrants who have 
been in the country a number of years help the newly arrived to setde in and meet immediate 
needs. An immigrant told us: “I got support from Polish people who helped me find an apart- 
ment, school and work. Because I don’t have any family here.” Those with more experience 
with the welfare system can help new applicants with basic tasks like filling out forms, as well 
as more complicated issues, such as how to protect their rights. 

At the Center for New Americans and International Language Institute newcomers often get 
their jobs through other newcomers they’ve met at school. Participants in the Changes 
Project report that co-workers at these jobs can be a support or a barrier. Some newcomer 
workers described receiving support from their peers in their workplaces. One newcomer said: 

“Also [I get support] from the people I work with because they talked to me slowly 
and patiendy, they understand me and I understand the people.” 

At UM/Amherst there is also evidence that workers can react negatively to their colleagues 
taking classes. Some fear that those enrolled in classes will have more absences from the work 
site, and consequendy, that they will be left to fill in and do more work. This climate of 
disapproval means that some do not pursue educational opportunities. 

Sometimes personal supports from an individual’s past continue to assist him or her in the 
present. Many participants talked about their memories of a role model, teacher, family 
member or friend whose past encouragement and actions continue to serve as a source of 
motivation in their current lives. People also talked about how concrete supports they had in 
the past are part of their present: “My mother helped me with childcare [in the past], that’s 
how come I could come back to school.” 

The Changes Project research teams also functioned as places of support for learners and 
workers who participated in the project. This is explored in depth in the Impact of the 
Changes Project on Researchers section. 
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Institutional Supports 



We categorize institutional supports as those that may be available from organizations such 
as the adult literacy and education programs involved in this project, public entities such as 
the Massachusetts Department of Transitional Assistance and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, non-profit organizations and local groups. We also found that some- 
times one’s workplace acts as a support. 




Institutional support named as key by those we heard from was extensive. In this section we 
focus on school and the key institutions involved with welfare reform, immigration reform 
and the changing workplace. However, it is important to note that learners indicated a num- 
ber of other institutional supports necessary to help them reach their goals. These included 
quality daycare programs and establishments ( 82 % of learners surveyed about welfare reform 
indicated that daycare helps them to stay in school); reliable, convenient public transporta- 
tion systems ( 65 . 5 % said transportation helps them to stay in school); high-quality and afford- 
able healthcare services ( 64 % said healthcare services helped them to stay in school); and ade- 
quate information and referral services. Parent workers, for example, need excellent childcare, 
not only so they can work, but to pursue education to upgrade their skills. Low-income learn- 
ers, whether they are native-born or immigrants, need health care so they and their children 
can be healthy enough to attend school and have the energy to work. Welfare recipients with- 
out cars need good public transportation so they can move efficiendy between school, work, 
childcare centers and their appointments. These institutional supports need to intersect with 
other supports, practical, internal, and personal. When they do, the whole web is stronger, 
when they don’t intersect or are non-existent, the whole web is significantly weaker. 
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MEET A RESEARCHER 

My name is Bussarakum Humphrey. I came from Thailand. Now I stayed in 
USA four years and 4 months. I live in Greenfield with my American husband. We didn’t have 
children with each other. But I’ve one son and three grandchildren in Thailand. I work with 
the Center for New Americans. I'm happy and enjoy when I work with CNA. I’m also proud 
with myself when I work with CNA. I like to help people who are not citizens same as me. My 
new life in USA went well and perfect in everything because CNA help me. But two things I 
didn't finish yet are getting my American citizenship and my driver’s license. They are very 
hard for me. In the past I worked with a newspaper for almost 1 7 years in my country. 

Bussarakum Humphrey represented CNA’s Greenfield site on the CNA research team. 

In April 1999, she graduated from the Intermediate class in Greenfield. She also teaches in 
the Greenfield Computer Lab. 
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School as an Institutional Support 

Because the purpose of this study is to learn how welfare reform, immigration reform, and 
the changing workplace impact adult learners, the question of how school helps learners is 
particularly critical. Many of the people we spoke with talked about the ways in which their 
schooling helped them face one or more of the three issues. They believe that school and the 
education it offers is a vital support, essential for them to meet their goals, reach their dreams, 
and sustain their hopes. School enables people to get the skills, degrees, training, or access to 
additional education and training they need in order to make a living wage, do meaningful 
work and a be somebody.” It teaches them to read and write, learn English, 
better manage daily tasks and function well in an English-dominant, text-based world and 
affords them the opportunity to make connections with others. 



The learners we talked with - newcomers, current and former welfare recipients and workers 
- told us over and over again how important school was to their ability to gain the specific 
skills and information they need to manage their lives and to feel less dependent on others. 



One adult at a literacy site described how the skills he gained in school benefit- 
ed him in many aspects of his life: 

“Well, now I can read newspaper, I can read our newsletters from 
work. I can go to different places - like the hospitals - and give them 
more information because this time Fm doing it myself, I don’t have 
anybody else doing it for me. If I need information, I can go to the 
library and research for books that I get the information that I need.” 

School for newcomers also provides the key support of English language 
classes and often, translation assistance. A learner from Puerto Rico spoke for 
many of those we heard from when she said: 



"I want to tell lawmakers, 
How did you get where 
you are? First of all, you have 
an education, you got that... 

I would like to tell them we 
really want to try, but they're 
not giving us the chance." 

A literacy learner 



“They are teaching me to learn English, speaking, writing and understanding the 
American culture, everything is different. To know help me a lot.” 

Eighty-one percent of respondents to the immigrant-focused survey indicated that they needed 
school to learn English during their first six months in the U.S. Seventy-five percent indicat- 
ed they get information or help at school to help them reach their education and life goals. 

The development of skills, accomplishment of goals and lessening of isolation school provides 
also help learners build self-esteem and self-confidence. Learners in education programs feel 
more hopeful and determined to meet their goals than they did before. 
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The relationship between school, hope, power, and confidence is articulated clearly by this 
woman, who is enrolled in a literacy program: 

School has given me hope - to know that I’m going to be somebody in life. As far 
as reading, writing, being able to go in a store and just think up the math problem 
without using a calculator. Confidence, cause you know, learning is power. And 
power is confidence, cause you know what you’re doing. So that’s hope for me.” 

Other Institutional Supports 

In addition to educational institutions, other institutions have the potential to provide impor- 
tant supports to learners. These include government agencies (for example, the Massachusetts 
Department of Transitional Assistance and the INS), non-profit organizations (including 
Western Massachusetts Legal Services and Arise for Social Justice, a local grassroots advocacy 
and support organization) and coalitions (like WETAC, the Welfare, Education and Training 
Access Coalition in Massachusetts). We have heard how these and other institutions provide 
support. Eighty-six percent of learners surveyed about welfare reform indicated that receiv- 
ing a welfare check helped them to stay in school, 72 % said that food stamps helped them to 
stay in school. Other examples include the help Western Massachusetts Legal Services has 
provided to several women facing their two-year time limit to navigate the complex rules of 
welfare reform and apply for extensions. Arise for Social Justice provides current information 
on welfare reform rules and regulations and assistance in understanding ones rights and 
responsibilities, help in identifying resources and support in advocating for oneself. 

We have also heard how institutions (other than school) could provide better support. For 
example, a woman waiting to hear from the Immigration and Naturalization Service to 
change her immigration status said: 

“I need, well, not only me, but all the people that really want to work can have this 
possibility, and that the response from immigration will be faster, so people don’t 
have to wait long time without doing anything.” 

Although immigrants and refugees must depend on the INS to meet their immigration goals, 
we heard a lot about the ways the INS could be more responsive to the needs of newcomers. 
(See The Impact of Immigration Reform section for more details.) 

We heard a lot about the ways in which the Department of Transitional Assistance (DTA) 
could be more supportive and responsive to learners’ needs. Here, for example, is a paraphrase 
of one woman’s story: 
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a My child was sick. I found out my [DTA] worker had not sent in my Medicaid 
application. I went to DTA. They were closed. I went again the next day and had to 
wait 45 minutes to get my temporary Medicaid card. Later, I found out that my last 
worker had not sent my file to my new worker so the Medicaid application had never 
been sent in.” 

Workers we talked with at the University of Massachusetts at Amherst had very clear ideas 
about the ways in which their workplace could be more supportive of them. Most believe 
UM/Amherst gives inadequate support for training and education. They would like more 
institutional support for pursuing their education, including free or less cosdy continuing 
education classes and more evening courses to attend. One respondent to a UM/Amherst 
survey wrote: 

“My biggest gripe is that classified workers have to pay 50% for night or summer 
classes, which is financially difficult. We can take day classes free, but cannot get 
release time. Therefore, what benefit is it, really, and how can we grow personally and 
professionally without it?” 

Workers seek career ladders, staff development training, and support for employees getting 
onto a career track. They cite programs offered in the 1970s that provided apprenticeships 
and career track opportunities for workers to advance past entry-level jobs. Other workers 
talked about creating a UM/Amherst educational benefit that would provide access to tech- 
nical training at other state institutions and prepare them for skilled jobs and trades work at 
the university. 

Workers who did try to use the release time policies at the university to pursue education 
found the application of the policies to be arbitrary. Many classified workers protest that pro- 
fessional staff is offered much more flexibility for education and training. One UM/Amherst 
worker stated: “Professionals are given release time more freely than classified workers.” 
Another worker wrote, “I see professionals come and go to classes without having to ‘get 
permission’ or make up the time. With us, [classified workers], it’s just the opposite.” 

While many workers at UM/Amherst talked about the obstacles to accessing the education 
benefits available to them, many others found ways to use that institutional support. 
Everyone we talked with at UM/Amherst who took LMWEP classes, training and develop- 
ment workshops, university classes and continuing education courses said that they were 
appreciative of those educational experiences. One worker talked about quitting college as an 
undergraduate because she had a learning disability. She said she learned to hate school and 
higher education because'her undergraduate college did not help her deal with the difficul- 
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ties her disability created. Years later, she came to work at UM/Amherst, where she said that 
she “unwittingly found a home” and went back to school: 



Through the beneficence of the University Without Walls and other people and 



places, I went on to get my higher education and to understand myself as being part 
of this instead of separate from it.” 

It’s important to note that the idea of a web of support in people’s lives was most evident in 
the data collected from people we talked with about immigration and welfare issues, and less 
so in the workplace data. Our sense at the UM/Amherst site was that participants more 
commonly understood support as either emotional or personal. They therefore weren’t as 
comfortable discussing support, both because of the institutional nature of the workplace 
issue, and the fact that our research was being conducted at their workplace. In addition, the 
issue - the changing workplace - and the circumstances of the UM/Amherst workers are 
much more comfortable and privileged than those of the learners we talked with who are 
affected by welfare and immigration. 

The Need for Responsive Supports 

The lives of many of the learners with whom we talked are complicated. They are sometimes 
complicated by the fact that supports in their lives are missing, inconsistent, unreliable, inap- 
propriate and/or unresponsive to their needs. They are often further complicated by cir- 
cumstances in their lives that are subject to change without warning. This is especially true 
for the welfare recipients participating in our study, most of who are female heads of house- 
hold at various levels of literacy, English proficiency, and schooling. The lives of these women 
are lived close to the edge, with no financial safety net: one setback (either a support disap- 
pearing or a change in circumstances) can spell disaster. 

The threat of imminent loss of supports or uncertainty about future sources of support causes 
fear and anxiety in learners. A survey conducted among learners who are welfare recipients 
indicates that for 41% “not knowing about the future” is a major stressor in their lives. 
Eighty-nine percent named “thinking about my children’s future” and 57% “thinking about 
my welfare benefits running out” as major stressors in their lives. In an essay about being on 
welfare, a teen-aged mother studying in a G.E.D. program wrote this: 



“I wake up early in the morning and think about how can I get going - I get real 
stressed sometimes thinking about where me and my daughter will be in a few years 
from now [when our welfare benefits end].” 
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One of the obvious changes in circumstances for welfare recipients is the termination of their 
benefits under welfare reform. Many of the recipients with whom we spoke had to drop out 
of school when they reached their two-year time limit and their welfare benefits ended. Most 
of those still receiving welfare benefits either are having problems or anticipates 
having problems completing their education. The situation is a Catch 22: these 
parents who are supporting families on public assistance need education and 
skills to get a job that pays a living wage. But when benefits are cut they often 
don’t have the financial resources to get the education and skills they need 
to get a job that will support them and their families. An adult learner with 
minimal literacy skills told us: 

“It [welfare reform] affect me so bad, because right now, I have to drop out of 
school to find a job. My goal is to finish school and get my GED so I can start a 
nurse’s aid training program. But I cannot be in school because I’m out there look- 
ing for a job. I have to finish up school, and get the GED before I start the nursing 
program.” 

Another woman put it this way: 

“At this moment, I’m coming to school and I’m still on welfare, but once I’ve been 
cut off from welfare, I’m not going to coming to school no more and I’ll be losing 
a lot of opportunities here. Mentally it is hurting me and physically it is hurting 
me more.” 

The welfare recipients we know who were able to continue their education after losing 
benefits had strong personal supports. Several women moved in with a family member - a 
mother, sister, or aunt. One woman moved in with her aging mother to save rent, but is also 
a key support for her as a caretaker, and by managing the household. Another woman gave 
custody of her two children to their father because she no longer had the means for their 
support. She stayed in school and is hoping soon to pass her GED so she can get a job and 
get her children back. 

For the newcomers we spoke with there was also a clear need for responsive supports. Many 
ESOL learners from the Center for New Americans spoke explicitly about how the kinds 
of support they need changes over time. They use the term “step-by-step” to describe the 
importance of beginning with simple tasks in a supportive atmosphere, and then moving 
progressively to more complicated work, perhaps work that takes a learner beyond the walls 
of the classroom. At CNA, for example, learners became deeply involved in a search for new 
classroom space; this brought them into contact with the community and afforded them the 
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"At this point, any crisis 
in the family is a potential 
make or break situation." 

A welfare recipient 
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opportunity to practice their English in a challenging situation while still being supported by 
their school. ILI learners, too, often alluded to this progression of needs and supports. 

One of the initial supports for ESOL learners is, of course, to learn English. Once basic lan- 
guage is learned they can move on to learning about their new community and conducting 
daily activities in the community. This quote from one CNA learner clearly describes this step- 
by-step concept: 

“CNA help me to meet my goals about how important are English skills. Learn 
English is not just speak fluently, also you need to learn other skills like listening and 
comprehension... [We, the learners] visit different places - we use all English skills 
and after that, we usually write a journal about what do we see and how we feel. This 
kind of activities help me to get more vocabulary and to get information about the 
general services of the town.” 

As learners gain language ability they learn more about accessing new services and supports 
in their community. This enables them to meet their own need for independent action and 
to provide greater support to family and community. Parents, for example, are anxious to 
learn about the schools so they can speak with teachers and help children with homework. 
Learners then have more ability to maneuver in the community; they often need fewer or 
different kinds of support from when they arrived. In a spring 1999 survey of 47 CNA and 
ILI learners, for example, 51% of respondents said they needed someone to translate for them 
in their first six months in the U.S. But only 23% said they need someone to translate for 
them now. Six percent of respondents said they needed money from the U.S. government 
(welfare, food stamps) in their first six months, but none said they need it at the time of the 
survey. Forty-five percent needed help in their first six months to find a job, but this number 
dropped to 30% at the time of the survey. Interestingly, the job-seeking needs of the 26 CNA 
learners answering the survey changed little. During the first six months 39% needed help, 
and 35% still need this kind of assistance. These figures may reflect the shorter time CNA 
learners have lived in the U.S., and their lower level of English language acquisition. 

An individual’s immigration status also affects the step-by-step process, with different 
supports needed at different points in the process by different newcomers. When refugees 
arrive, for example, they are provided with support from private agencies and/or the U.S. 
government. (Refugees are exempt from the immigration reforms of 1996.) People skilled 
at assisting refugees aid them in tasks such as finding a place to live, enrolling in school, and 
finding a job. This support can last for up to two years. Reflecting on her needs upon arrival, 
a refugee from Russia said: 
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“When I first came to America, I got welfare [money and food stamps]. At first my 
husband was sick, he had two operations. Now my husband works and we don’t have 
welfare now. We were on welfare for two years and the welfare helped, help husband 
to find a job...” 

Immigrants do not have access to the same set of formal supports as refugees. They often rely 
on friends and family when they first arrive in the U.S., and must identify and approach 
institutions such as day care facilities or a work place on their own. An immigrant from 
Taiwan described her experience: 

“I don’t have a job and my husband did not gain much money [when we first came 
to U.S.] Also we don’t have a car, was very difficult... I remember one time, when 
my son was sick and we don’t know anything about ‘Green Card’ or immigration 
things. We don’t have a medical plan and we had to pay to the hospital $720 per day. 
We don’t know anything about hospital bills and we called my family in Taiwan to 
lend us some money. Was a hard time.” 

The data indicates that the situation is even more difficult and problematic for undocumented 
individuals. They face the risk of deportation and struggle with the fear and anxiety associated 
with that risk. Due to their status they are subject to exploitation by employers because they 
feel they have no recourse to complain about working conditions or pay. (They may actually 
have resources that they are unaware of.) Undocumented people must rely on personal 
supports as they are not eligible for most institutional supports. 

Many individuals we talked with are in the process of becoming U.S. citizens. Successfully 
meeting the demands of the Immigration system requires a new kind of support. As described 
in the Immigration Context and Findings sections, changes in the citizenship process have 
created confusion for applicants. Support for this process comes from many places: one focus 
group participant described how CNA helped him to become a citizen. He also talked about 
how it helped to study in a group, like the CNA citizenship class. He said, “Gotta keep 
pushing,” and recommended getting advice from people who know. He said, “Think posi- 
tive.” This is an example of support given and support received being seen as part of the same 
web of support that makes it possible for individuals to make meaningful strides towards 
achieving their goals, and some of the immigrants we talked with cited it as such. 

In order to have the time and energy necessary to pursue their goals, both the welfare recipi- 
ents and newcomers we talked with must be able to rely on responsive, consistent and sustained 
supports rather than having to constantly focus on survival and meeting basic needs. 
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Getting and Giving Support to Others and its Connection 
to Independence 



"I think it [the Changes 
Project] has made me more 
aware of the issues that were 
kind of out there, 
but now I see really how 
they affect people's lives. 
And I see myself as part of 
that, that web of people. I'm 
committed to making our 
whole web stronger" 
Research Team Member 



The data we collected in the Changes Project reveals that a significant strand of a web of 
support is the support an individual provides to others. This is significant because it directly 
confronts many of the prevailing myths about welfare recipients and new- 
comers. As adult learners talk about their lives, they describe the areas and 
people to whom they give support. Supporting others can help a learner 
sustain his/herself by enhancing motivation, a feeling of purpose, a sense of 
positive self-worth, and self-confidence. Giving support might include such 
activities as cooking meals for others, raising children and giving rides to 
neighbors. Learners also give support through helping peers with home- 
work and personal problems, and by serving as mentors in the classroom: 
sharing their knowledge, experience and perspective with the larger group. 



Family as a Site for Giving Support 

Many of the learners with whom we spoke say that their children are a strong 
motivation for them to return to school and work toward completing their 
goals. Many learners, for example, told us they want to provide stable support 
for their children, be good role models, and help their children academically. 
(Over 80% of respondents to the welfare reform survey said they are in school 
to be a good role model for their children. Over 60% said that they are in school 
to help their children with homework.) They see getting an education for 
themselves as a way to achieve these goals. 



We heard, from a woman in a literacy program, for example: 



“I came back to school so I can help my son James (who is fourteen) learn to read 
so he can meet his goal of being a cop.” 

Another woman we interviewed talked about how her desire to be a good role model and 
support for her son changed the way she thought about getting an education: 



“When I was younger, I kept running away from home. I wasn’t kinda like com- 
fortable living with my mom. So I decided to stop going to school. And then when 
I had my son and I kinda like started looking at my son and seeing that every time 
my son went to school and came home with a homework or something, he was 
gonna come to me and ask me to help him. I didn’t want to tell my son I never went 
to school, you know. I want to be able to sit there and at least try to help him.” 
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Community as a Site for Giving Support 

The relationships individuals have within their communities are another place of giving 
support. In talking about community, people used terms such as “working together;” 
“people of different backgrounds teaching each other;” “a thousand million hands reaching 
out to help;” “respecting our elders, teachers, neighbors, family members and friends.” Many 
participants we interviewed said that one of their goals for getting an education was the 
ability to “give something back” to their communities. 

Some newcomers find that school becomes a meaningful place to build new relationships. 
Learners help each other practice and learn together. Learners give and receive; those 
who know more help those who are just beginning. One learner describes her school as a 
community: 

“Yes, CNA is like a community and that helps to learn. You talk with people, learn 
new vocabulary and maybe remember words you already learned. It is good practice 
hearing and listening to other people.” 

One immigrant from Russia mentioned the absence of community support. In describing the 
neighborhood in which he’d settled, he said: 

“Yes, maybe this area isn’t the best for the first year for refugees or immigrants... 
maybe it could be better if we stayed in the area where there were more people from 
our origin, from Europe or Russia, but we had no choice at that time, when we left 
Russia.” 

Support is often an implied theme when people talk about problems in their community. 
For example, when a group of teen mothers was asked to brainstorm phrases they associate 
with the word “poverty,” they said “helping each other” and “taking care of your neighbors.” 
The fact that these young women (all of who had grown up in poverty) connect the idea of 
poverty with helping each other stands in stark contrast to stereotypical images of welfare 
recipients as wholly dependent on the welfare system. They provide support to each other and 
this is a source of individual and community strength. 



Interdependence and Independence 

Many people talked about community as an interdependent system: a significant source 
of support and an opportunity to provide support. The learners we heard from spoke 
appreciatively of support from friends or family members; they also articulated a desire to be 
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independent, to go about the activities of daily life without assistance. In an interview, a 
learner responded to a question about why she began to study at Center for New Americans 
by saying, 

“For two reasons, the first was for improve my English because when I have to go 
to the doctor or go to the supermarket or the store... for me was hard because my 
husband help me all the time, but now I go alone.” 

To gain this independence, this woman first needed the support of a school to learn language. 
Contrary to the popular messages that help from institutions and others leads to dependence, 
the right kind of support leads to independence. Independence then strengthens the learner 
so that s/he is a stronger source of support for another. A CNA learner who is in the process 
of becoming a citizen said: 

“Immigrants need our support and our help in order to become citizens... Because, 
when we come over here, we want to work. We want to do a lot of good things. 
So we are working, we are paying taxes, but if we don’t have a job or we don’t have 
education, we have to ask for help. And that will cost the government more money. 
But if they give us the opportunity to go to school and to learn stuff like we are 
doing right now, with the computer classes, I think that will help immigrants to have 
a better job and a better future. And it would be a lot of support for the United 
States.” 



Learners also spoke of the ways in which school fostered their independence by giving them 
both practical supports and inspiration. Underlying this, we still see the way learners are both 
interdependent and interconnected. 
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An adult in an adult basic education program had this to say about how skills gained from 
school were helping him to feel less dependent. 




“It really has helped me to solve problems, you know, how to write checks, how to 
do money orders, how to depend on my own, not depending on other people.” 



MEET A RESEARCHER 

Karen Rivera, a researcher for the RWN team. “I am a mother of four, three 
boys and a girl, ages nine to seventeen, that receives welfare. I am separated from my 
husband, but I have a partner who lives with me. I am a thirty-eight year old woman that 
goes to an adult literacy program. I’ve been attending the [RWN] program for seven years. 
Someday I'm hoping to get my GED - before my kids get theirs - which I doubt. I’m white, 
I'm born and raised in Springfield, MA, and English is my only language. ’’ 
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Below, a woman who had to leave her adult literacy program (because of the two-year time 
limit) talks about her desire to came back to school. She clearly articulates how the school 
offered her the ability to become independent, to support herself. 

“My dream is getting back to the program. I would love coming back to the 
program, cause it helped me out so much. It taught me how to depend on myself. 
They helped me out with that. You know, don’t be negative on yourself if you do 
not know how to read. Never say you can’t do what you know you could do. That’s 
what they teach me here, how to be on my own.” 

We focus our attention on the notion of support as both getting and giving because it both 
substantiates and raises questions about the meaning of independence that so many learners 
voiced as a goal. It is support that helps individuals to move toward their goal of indepen- 
dence. Yet, support includes being interconnected and interdependent. 

Based on what we’ve learned in the Changes Project we believe that people with adequate 
personal supports and inadequate institutional supports are generally more able to stay in 
school than people with inadequate personal supports and adequate institutional supports. 
This may be because personal supports tend to be more flexible and responsive to changing 
needs than institutional supports. However, those with both strong institutional as well as 
personal supports are most likely to reach their goals. Having described the complexity of the 
web learners create, the next three sections describe the impact of the three issues on the lives 
of adult learners and their pursuit of their education goals. 



The Impact of Welfare Reform 

The Context 



Welfare reform policies have created new barriers to educational attainment for many low- 
income adults in adult basic education programs and community colleges. Low-income adult 
learners often lack the basic life and educational supports that their middle class counterparts 
may take for granted. Many are supporting families as single parents, learning to speak 
English, or working to attain basic literacy skills. Many also have multiple problems associated 
with poverty which place further obstacles in the way of their educational achievement: 
homelessness, chronic unemployment, health problems and lack of access to adequate 
health care, domestic violence situations, and lack of transportation or quality child care for 
their children. 
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The two aspects of welfare reform that pose the greatest threat to educational access and 
attainment for welfare recipients and former recipients are 1) the time limit on benefits and 
2) the work requirement, or “workfare”. (Workfare requires welfare recipients with school- 
aged children to do paid or volunteer work in order to continue to receive cash benefits.) In 
this report you’ll hear directly from Changes Project participants about the impact of these 
policies on their lives. In order to get a complete picture of how welfare policies affect adult 
learners it’s also helpful to have a historical perspective on the evolution of public assistance, 
and to take a brief look at research conducted on the relationship between education and 
employability. 

The Evolution of Policy 

Public assistance, or welfare programs for poor families, came into being as part of the Social 
Security Act, passed by Congress in 1935, which also created social insurance programs such 
as Unemployment Insurance and Social Security. The Social Security Act of 1935, passed 
three to five decades after similar legislation in most other Western industrial nations, was 
based on the idea that the federal government should assume permanent responsibility for 
social welfare because “market economies rarely provide enough jobs or income for every- 
one.” For this reason, it was felt that a safety net was needed for the poor in order to prevent 
social and economic chaos. (Abramovitz 1996, 16.) 

The policies known collectively as “welfare reform” were instituted on a federal level as the 
Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA), signed by 
President Clinton in 1996. This federal welfare law ended the safety net of AFDC (Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children) benefits for poor families by establishing a five-year life- 
time limit on cash benefits and establishing a work requirement (either paid or volunteer 
work) for eligible families of between 20 and 30 hours a week. (The current federal term for 
the cash benefits program is Transitional Aid to Needy Families, or TANF.) 

Massachusetts was one of nineteen states granted a waiver from this federal policy in order to 
implement its own reforms. In Massachusetts, welfare reform preceded the federal PRWORA 
with what is known as “Chapter 5,” enacted in the fall of 1995 and fully implemented in 
December 1996. Chapter 5 is more severe in its restrictions on benefits than the federal 
policy, limiting cash benefits to eligible families to two years within a five-year period. Chapter 
5 also includes a twenty-hour weekly work requirement for able-bodied welfare recipients 
whose youngest children are six years old and in school (“workfare”). The current term for 
the cash benefits program in Massachusetts is Transitional Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children or TAFDC. The state agency administering the public assistance program is the 
Department of Transitional Assistance (DTA), formerly known as the Department of Public 
Welfare. 
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After Reform 

Between February 1996 and February 1999, the first three years welfare reform was instituted 
in Massachusetts, state welfare rolls dropped by 46.5%. Over six thousand Massachusetts 
families, including 8,400 children lost their benefits during this period (MLRI report, 1999). 
In Massachusetts, as in many other states, several studies report conflicting information about 
how families who have lost TAFDC benefits as a result of welfare reform are faring. In April 
of 1999 the Massachusetts Department of Transitional Assistance released a report, “How 
Are They Doing,” based on a longitudinal study of households leaving welfare. The study 
describes former welfare recipients’ income levels and general well being. 

The DTA report was based on data from 341 individuals interviewed within three months of 
losing their TAFDC benefits. It’s important to note, however that after a year of lost bene- 
fits the number of respondents in the study dropped to 210. The majority of respondents in 
the DTA study were white, female, and English speaking. Forty percent of the respondents 
did not have a high school diploma or GED. Seventy-five percent of people interviewed in 
the first round stated that they were the same or better off financially since leaving TAFDC, 
and 60% of these respondents thought they were better off financially since losing their ben- 
efits. Eighty percent reported that at least one person in the household “had worked at some 
time since leaving TAFDC.” At the time of their interviews, more than a third of the respon- 
dents were working full time (30 or more hours a week) making a median wage of $280 per 
week, while 71 respondents were working part time, making a median wage of $140 per 
week. By the fourth round of interviews, 83% of the 210 interviewed reported being the same 
or better off financially and 85% said their general well being had improved since leaving 
TAFDC. 

Several reports issued at the same time as the DTA study offer a very different portrait of how 
post-welfare families are doing in the state. An article by Randy Albelda, an economist at the 
University of Massachusetts in Boston, critiques the DTA report: 

“The main philosophic principles of Massachusetts’s welfare reform are “work first” 
and “any job is a good job.” (The latter slogan appears prominently in DTA offices 
across the state.) Intuitively and empirically, we know the types of welfare policies 
passed in 1995 - short time limits, strict reporting and work rules, limited education 
and training opportunities - do provide a strong push for families receiving welfare 
to go off. The real question is, to what? This report finally provides some answers, 
but they are not the ones we were told we would get with welfare reform.” (Albelda, 
1999, p. 13.) 

According to Albelda, only about one of four former recipients who responded to the DTA’s 
survey were earning more than $250 a week twelve months after leaving welfare. Another 
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25% were earning wages below the poverty level, about 20% were back on welfare and not 
employed, while the remaining 30% were neither employed nor on welfare. Half of those 
employed were in low-wage occupations and industries that carry few, if any benefits. More 
than two out of five respondents did not receive health insurance through their jobs a year 
after leaving welfare. 

Despite the low earnings of most former recipients, Albelda states the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture has refused to allow education and training to count as part of the work requirement, or 
workfare. They argue instead that welfare recipients should pursue education and training 
after they find jobs. “The findings in the DTA’s report suggest that this argument is wrong,” 
Albelda states: 

“A year after leaving welfare, only one out of every 10 (11.2 percent) respondents 
had participated in an education or training program in the three months prior to 
their interview. The most common reasons cited are that they had no time (36.5 per- 
cent), they couldn’t afford it (24.7 percent), and they did not have child care (12.9 
percent). Two-thirds said more education and training while on welfare would have 
been helpful.” (Albelda, 1999, p. 13.) 

The Need for Educational Access 

It’s clear that all welfare recipients need access to education and training and to be given the 
time they need to complete their educational goals. Educational access is especially crucial, 
however, for adults lacking basic literacy skills, who face much greater odds in finding and 
maintaining employment. 



A 1999 report by the Educational Testing Service analyzed the employment prospects of 
welfare recipients with varying literacy levels. The report predicts that recipients with the 
highest skills will be able to find and keep good jobs, and that an increase in education and 
training for people in this category could yield substantial returns. For recipients with literacy 
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skills that are minimal or basic, however, prospects for upward mobility are very limited. The 
report suggests that women with the lowest literacy skills may need up to 900 hours (more 
than two years) of coursework just to boost their skills to the next level. (Carnevale & 
Desrochers, 1999.) 



MEET A RESEARCHER 

Sherry Russell, the site research facilitator and a team member on the RWN 
team. "I am a thirty-five year old woman. I am from the United States, but have never lived in 
one particular place for more than a few years. I have been teaching - in various settings - 
for close to fifteen years, and have been involved in adult education for about ten years. 

I am currently also a graduate student (focusing on adult non-formal education). I am white, 




from a middle class background, and my native language is English " 
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A 1999 research report released by the National Center for the Study of Adult Learning and 
Literacy (NCSALL) evaluates the literacy and employment skill levels of adults receiving 
welfare benefits. This report also emphasizes the acute need of many current and former 
welfare recipients in the United States for basic skills training and education if they are to find 
and retain even the lowest skilled, lowest paying jobs. According to the NCSALL report, 35% 
of welfare recipients are at Level 1 literacy, the lowest of five categories of literacy levels, and 
41 percent are at Level 2. At Level 1, individuals can do simple tasks like sign their names or 
total a bank deposit. People at Level 2 can use math and reading skills for common everyday 
tasks like filling out forms, deciphering charts and graphs, and reading comprehension. 
Adults at Levels 1 and 2 are not generally able to perform higher order tasks or to meet the 
literacy demands of everyday life and are at a severe disadvantage when it comes to getting 
and keeping jobs. 

A report by the Massachusetts Law Reform Institute in Boston underscores these findings. 
They report that almost half of the welfare recipients in Massachusetts with minor children 
lack a high school diploma or GED. (MLRI, 1999.) U.S. Census figures from 1991 show 
that 24% of families in which the heads of household have not earned a high school diploma 
or GED live in poverty compared to only 2% of families headed by adults with a BA. A 
National Institute for Literacy report (NIL, 1999) states that nearly half of the adults in the 
United States with the lowest literacy levels live in poverty, compared to 4 - 8% of those with 
the two highest literacy levels. The report also states that teen pregnancy rates are higher 
among individuals with lower literacy skills and that three out of four food stamp recipients 
performed at the two lowest literacy levels. 

National Priorities Project research suggests that people entering the job market in 
Massachusetts with few skills may indeed find jobs, but given the kinds of jobs available to 
them their chances of moving out of poverty are slim. Sixty-one percent of the jobs with the 
most growth in Massachusetts pay less than a livable wage (the minimum income required to 
meet a family’s basic needs), while 42% of these jobs pay less than half of a livable wage. 
Studies by the Census Bureau and the National Governor’s Association report that only 
28.8% of former welfare recipients hold jobs that pay above the $14,500 poverty level for a 
family of three. (National Priorities Project Grassroots Factbook, December 1998.) 

Issues of Gender & Race 

These figures become even more dramatic when comparisons are made between the income 
levels of men and women. Women’s earnings lag behind men’s at all levels of educational 
attainment. In 1993 the average yearly earnings of women without a high school education 
was $15,400, while men with the same educational level earned an average of $21,800. 
Women with AA degrees earned an average yearly income of $25,800, while their male 
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counterparts earned $33,700. Women with BA degrees earned an average of $31,200 per 
year, more than twice the income of women who did not complete high school. Men with 
BA degrees earned an average of $42,000 per year. (Economic Policy Institute 1998.) 

The gender gap in earnings is particularly salient to this study: currendy the overwhelming 
majority of welfare recipients are female heads of household, and one out of three single 
mothers in the United States rely on public assistance, or welfare, to support their families 
(Albelda, 1999). These figures make clear that access to education and training is crucial 
for low-income women supporting families on public assistance. Without them a successful 
transition from welfare to work is highly unlikely. 

National statistics also point to a racial dimension to poverty, one aspect of which is a dis- 
proportionate number of people of color living in poverty. African American women and 
Latinas are more likely to be poor, and to stay poor for longer periods of time, than white 
women are. In fact, with a 30% poverty rate (Dujon & Withorn, 1996) African American 
women and Latinas have three times the likelihood of being poor as whites (Albelda & Tilly, 
1998). Because whites make up nearly three-quarters of the U.S. population, the largest 
group living in poverty today is white women and their children. But African Americans, 
Latinos, and Native Americans are disproportionately poor: while 13% of whites, men and 
women, are poor, 36% of African Americans, 34% of Latinos and 17% of Asians are poor 
(Dujon & Withorn, 1996). 

Massachusetts’s data on families receiving welfare benefits are consistent with national figures 
on the poverty rates of different racial and ethnic groups. While the typical Massachusetts 
family receiving welfare benefits in 1998 was a white woman in her thirties with one or two 
children, 29% were Latino families and 18% were African American families (Kates, 1998). 
These data are important to the context of this study for many reasons, but particularly 
because African Americans and Latinos are over-represented in adult basic education 
programs in Massachusetts, and because Changes Project research team members and 
participants are racially and ethnically diverse. 

In Massachusetts and across the nation a debate is raging about the reasons people live in 
poverty, lack employment, and rely on welfare. Two articles that appeared in the same edi- 
tion of the Boston Globe (Wong, 1999 and Meckler, 1999) reflect the dimensions of this 
debate. Citing an Urban Institute study the Wong article predicts that because of a booming 
economy, the low-skill labor market in Boston would easily absorb the hundreds of former 
welfare recipients looking for jobs each year. Further, the article predicts that contrary to 
what some had feared, this influx of workers would not drive down wages or displace other 
workers. The Meckler article examines child poverty rates in the United States in the past 
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